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Initial premium is $30 below standard rates for comparable protection 
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Editor: J. Wilson McKenney 
Art Director: Norman E. Lubeck 
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As | assumed the presidency of CTA last April, | knew 
that a stimulating and rewarding year lay ahead. It would 
be stimulating because there would be new and perplex- 
ing problems facing the Association, problems which | 
could help to solve. And it would be rewarding because | 
knew that many thousands of public school teachers in 
California would be assuming their professional responsi- 
bilities with me. 

In this space-age of speed, we seem sometimes to be 
moving fast toward desirable goals. But we must con- 
stantly remind ourselves that, in haste, we may scuttle 
real hard-won values in reaching toward illusory objec- 
tives. We must not destroy our foundations as we seek a 
platform above the clouds. 

In a spirit of imaginative progress through wisdom | 
commend to Journal readers the series of editorial fea- 
tures being prepared for publication this year. We must 
conserve in California not only the physical and natural 
environment which gives us a heritage of beauty, but 
the intellectual and moral standards of timeless value 
of which, in our society, the teacher is custodian. 

It is my hope that the Journal's presentations will pro- 
voke us to reflective analysis as we continue fo move 
relentlessly forward. 


PRESIDENT 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
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NINETY-FOUR PER CENT of all California high 
school classes are taught by teachers who completed a 
collegiate major or minor concentration in the subject, 
according to a study completed in April by the CTA 
Research department. Though nationwide concern has 
been expressed over a reportedly high proportion of 
English teachers who are unprepared in their subject 
fields, the CTA study showed that only 5.7 per cent of 
California English classes have this instructional 
handicap. The study, which covered 58 high schools 
of all sizes, showed similar high percentage of subject- 
matter competence in other fields. 


EDUCATION was the major subject field accounting 
for approximately one-fourth of the bachelor’s degrees 
and nearly one-half of the master’s degrees awarded 
in 1958-59, according to U.S. Office of Education. 
Earned doctorates in education totalled slightly less 
than in the physical sciences—with 90 per cent going 
to men. Women earned approximately one-third of the 
degrees at first and second levels. 


MAJOR GENERAL Homer O. 
Eaton, Jr. (ret.), vice-principal of 
Hamilton high school, Los An- 
geles, was honored guest at a 
40th Armored Division (Califor- 
nia National Guard) dinner last 
spring. He was formerly com- 
manding general of the division. 


LESTER WAHL, teacher-counselor at Chico junior 
high school, is the new president of CTA Northern 
Section. He announced that, in spite of a disastrous 
fire at Brockway Hot Springs, Lake Tahoe, the 13th 
annual Section leaders’ conference will be held on the 
grounds September 15-17. At the fall meeting of the 
Section Council, plans will be studied for construction 
of an addition to the headquarters building on Wind- 
ing Way, Sacramento. The 22-year-old 2775 square 
foot building is believed to be inadequate for the 
rapidly expanding membership, which has just passed 
the 10,000 mark. 


KATHERINE HAMM, consultant in research and at- 
tendance records in the Tulare county superintendent 
of schools office, retired in July after 43 years in educa- 
tion. Her first assignment in 1918 was in a one-room 
school in Fresno with 43 pupils, grades 1 to 8. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE Teachers’ Association Busi- 
ness-Industry award for 1961 went to Shell Companies 
Foundation, Inc. for its fellowship program in which 
more than 550 high school science and mathematics 
teachers have been given advanced training at sum- 


mer sessions for the past five years at Cornell and 
Stanford. 


RICHARD M. BADGER, principal teacher of chem- 
istry to undergraduates at California Institute of Tech- 
nology for 30 years, received the 1961 Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association teacher award. Another Califor- 
nian, R. Nelson Smith, Pomona College, was also one 
of six teachers in the U.S. winning the MCA honor. 
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POPULATION PROJECTION 1960-1970 


California Percent of change 


| 
ELEMENTARY 


50 75 


POPULATION in the U.S. will explode in the 60s 
from 180 million to 214 million—an increase of 19.1 per 
cent by 1970—is the prediction of an NEA Research 
study released during the Atlantic City convention. 
There will be a 57 per cent increase in college-age 
group, a 43 per cent increase in high school age group, 
but only a 12 per cent increase in the 22 to 64 (working 
force) group, according to President Clarice Kline. Pre- 
liminary figures published in NEA’s Popzlation Projec- 
tion, 1960-70 show that California will pass New York 
as the most populous state by 1965—and Arizona is 
growing more rapidly than any other state. 


RUSSEL HADWIGER, Riverside high school teacher, 
is president of CTA Southern Section, succeeding Mrs. 
Margaret Lemmer of San Diego. A past president of 
Riverside Teachers Association, he has served for the 
past four years as chairman of CTA State Council's 
Teacher Education committee. Vice president for 
1961-62 is Charles Ruby, classroom teacher at Fuller- 
ton Junior College. Charles Kranz, superintendent of 
Mountain View School District, El Monte, was re- 
elected treasurer for a sixth term. New members of the 
Section board of directors are Mrs. Della Gregory, 
Long Beach; Gus Lundmark, San Diego; and Wilbert 
Bolliger, Pomona. 


SEPTEMBER 22-24 are the dates set for the 2lst 
annual leadership training conference for CTA South- 
ern Section, to be held again at Camp Seeley, San 
Bernardino mountains. As usual, there will be timely 
discussions of legislation, salaries, ethics, retirement, 
and public relations. 


DR. FRANK BAXTER, 65, who made a spectacular 
impression on the nation as a teacher of Shakespeare 
on television, announced in June his retirement from 
teaching at USC. “Legacy of a Teacher,” an editorial 
in the Los Angeles Times, concluded with “The in- 
spiration he has left behind is enduring.” 


NASSP announced in June that it would award 159 
scholarships totaling $102,000, available to qualified 
senior members of the National Honor Society in 1962 
Candidates will take the PSAT tests in October. For 
details, write National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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JACK D. REES, Hayward school district superintend- 
ent for 16 years, became Associate State Executive 
Secretary of the California Teachers Association Au- 
gust 1. 






Rees, 46, has been a teacher and administrator since 
1936, after graduating from the University of Califor- 
nia with honors in history in 1935. He received his 
M.A. degree there in 1941 and is now a candidate for 
the doctorate. 


President of CTA for two years (1956-58), member 
of the state board of directors for nine years (1951-60), 
member of the State Council of Education for 12 
years (1948-60), and chairman of the Council’s Legisla- 
tive committee for five years (1955-60), Rees has had 
a thorough professional preparation for his new execu- 
tive post. 


He represented California at President Eisenhow- 
ers White House Conference on Education in 1955. 
He was the only public school administrator named 
by the Legislature to serve on the Citizens Advisory 
Commission to the Joint Interim Committee on the 
Public School System. He was one of five Californians 
selected by NEA to evaluate education in the Soviet 
Union in 1959. 


Mrs. Sarah Carter, CTA president, announced the 
staff appointment in April and indicated that Jack 
Rees was the unanimous choice of the board of direc- 
tors to share the responsibility of directing the expand- 
ing program of CTA with Executive Secretary Arthur 
F. Corey. She described him as “one of California’s 
outstanding educators and long a champion of class- 
room teachers.” 


‘ta testimonial dinner held at Castlewood Country 
Club in Alameda county June 5, scores of community 
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and professional friends praised the achievements of 
Jack Rees. In addition to his contributions to the pro- 
fession, it was pointed out that he was named in 1956 
as Alameda county’s “Outstanding Educator” and as 
Hayward’s “Most Distinguished Citizen.” He is past 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, the Lion’s 
Club, and the Community Chest. He is a director of the 
United Bay Area Crusade and the American Red 
Cross. 


ROBERT E. McKAY, CTA governmental relations ex- 
ecutive, was promoted by the board of directors this 
summer to the position of Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary. His primary duties in the Burlingame headquar- 
ters will include administration of State Council and 
committee activities, duties formerly performed by 
Miss Mary Ball. Coming to the CTA staff in 1947 as the 
first director of field service, part of his early duties in- 
cluded work on school legislation in Sacramento. By 
1954 he was spending full time as a legislative advocate 
and for several years he has been credited with major 
achievements for the schools. He has been succeeded 
on the Sacramento scene by William Barton, who has 
purchased a home in North Sacramento. September 1 
the Association opened a full-time CTA legislative of- 
fice in Room 610, Eleventh and L Building, Sacramento 
14. Office manager is Helen Carver, who has had ten 
years experience as secretary to Assemblymen. 


GEORGE W. NEILL, Pasadena newspaperman, be- 
came CTA director of press relations on September 1, 
working in the public relations department at the Bur- 
lingame headquarters. 


Following graduation from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1947, he wrote special political 
articles in London and 
Paris for North American 
Newspaper Alliance. In 
1948 he joined the Pasa- 
dena Independent Star-News 
as a reporter and in the next 
12 years he served succes- 
sively as city editor, news 
editor, Sunday editor, and 
night editor. He left Pasa- 
dena in 1960 to become 
managing editor of the 
Daily Globe Herald and Pilot 
in Costa Mesa and Newport 
Beach. 


Mr. Neill has written a 
syndicated column called 
“Opinionmakers Speak,” used by daily newspapers in 
North and South America. He was also the organizer 
and director of “Nations Speak,” an international proj- 
ect that produces weekly features. 


A veteran of World War II, Mr. Neill served with 
combat infantry in Belgium and Germany. He is mar- 
ried and has two sons, James, 9, and William, 7. 





More news on pages 50-51 

































MCCLATCHY RADIO STATIONS 


The McClatchy Broadcasting Company produces five educational 
radio programs per week for in school listening. These quarter 
hour broadcasts are produced with the advice and assistance of 
teachers and administrators for the schools in the areas reached 
by the McClatchy stations. 


Mondays 
DOWN SCIENCE BYWAYS (Grades 4-8) 


Tuesdays 
MUSIC FOR LISTENING (Grades 4-8) 


Wednesdays 
STORYBOOK LAND (Lower Elementary) 


Thursdays 
OUR WORLD TODAY (Grades 5-10) 


Fridays 


CAVALCADE OF CALIFORNIA (Grades 4-8) 


ee wok ae 
eg AN Sacramento 


-KBEE Modesto 


Kms: Fideno 


Kenn: Bakersfield 


FREE TEACHERS MANUAL: — This manual has been express!y 
designed to correlate lesson plans wherever possible. Please direct 
all requests for manuals and inquiries regarding these programs 
to the Education Department, McClatchy Broadcasting Company, 
Sacramento 4, California. 


NMCCLATCHY BROADCASTING COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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There Is No Turning Back 


"|= ARMOR of the Roman soldier covered only the front 

of his body. The unwritten law of honor forbade him to 
turn his back on danger. The nature of his equipment did not 
permit him the luxury of walking away from his problems. If 
he could not advance, he dared not turn and, even if forced to 
give ground, he still faced his adversary and his goal. The sym- 
bolism suggested by this fact of ancient military haberdashery 
is applicable to many human relationships and—not without 
meaning—to the organized teaching profession at the present 
moment. 

It now appears that the battle for general federal support 
for the public schools has been lost in this session of Congress. 
Furthermore, no significant gains were made in general state 
school support. In fact, close scrutiny of AB 1000 as it came 
from the conference committee on the final night of the legis- 
lative session indicates that there is a strong possibility that the 
abandonment of the surplus principle may this year actually 
distribute to the schools from three to five million dollars less 
than would have been available under the old law. The legis- 
lation which would have permitted the profession to partici- 
pate officially as an advisor to the State Board of Education on 
credential matters did not become law. Attempts to raise the 
minimum allowances for retired teachers were unsuccessful. 

These facts, when isolated, are disheartening and one is 
faced with strong temptation to turn one’s back and forget 
them. California Teachers Association has always been loath 
to advertise its defeats. It is much more pleasant to think of 
success and, even though long-sought and significant profes- 
sional gains are evidenced in reports contained in this issue of 
the Journal, our attention must now be focused on those objec- 
tives towards which progress has been difficult. We cannot 
turn away from these issues. Facing them resolutely is the im- 


mediate business ahead. 
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er SUPPORT for public schools drowned in a 
sea of conflict last month as a few Congressmen and 
jedicated educational leaders tried to pull it to shore. 

In mid-August a one-year extension of Public Laws 815 
and 874 was headed for safety, with calm waters ahead. A 
bill continuing the $300,000,000 federally impacted program 
ynother 12 months was introduced August 11 by Senators 
Lester Hill (D., Ala.) and Wayne Morse (D., Ore.). 


Early in August Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, proposed a modification of the 
Kennedy Administration position on federal support which 
would provide (1) one-year extension of PL 815 and PL 874, 
(2) grants of $325 million for construction only in communi- 
ties “which have a proven classroom shortage,” (3) grants 
and loans of $112 billion for construction of college academic 
facilities, (4) grants of $480 million for scholarships, (5) one- 
year extension of student loan provisions of NDEA. The Sec- 
retary was unable to get sufficient support to introduce a 
legislative program. 

Between the Journal’s deadline and expected adjournment 
of Congress in early September a number of heroic moves 
were launched to save the program which President Ken- 
nedy had labeled “our most important domestic legislation.” 
Senator McNamara planned to add school construction to 
the Hill-Morse bill when it arrived on the Senate floor. Rep- 
resentative Thompson had a proposal of one-year extension 
on “impact” and NDEA programs and a three-year $325,- 
000,000 construction feature. Another program included 
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CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Dorothy Orr, 2405 Monterey St., Bakersfield 
Corr. Sec.: Miss Marcella Gilbertson, 2013 Flower St., Bakersfield 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
Pres.: Dr. John M. Cooper, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, Room 206, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Theron L. McCuen, 2000 - 24th St., Bakersfield 
Exec. Sec.: James H. Corson, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Donovan F. Cartwright, Tulare Union High School District, Tulare 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, Room 208, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Pres.: Dr. Sybil Richardson, San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge 
Admin. Sec.: Diane K. Winokur, Room 207, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres: John Linn, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Ave., San Francisco 
Sec.: William Anderson, Anacapa Junior High School, Ventura 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
Pres. : C. Les Pollard, Modesto Junior College, Modesto 
Sec.-Treas.: Margaret Bemiller, 601 N. Garfield Ave., Alhambra 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres Oden W. Hansen, 1585 J St., Arcata 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, Room 205, 1705 Murchison Dr., Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Pres.. Elsie Crail Richardson, 652 Miller Dr., Davis 
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Federal Support Bill Is Drowned 


AFFILIATED 





Sec. Esther Scofield, State Dept. of Education, Room 405, 721 Capitol Ave., 


combination of the higher education measure with the im- 
pacted program. 

The Administration program for federal support described 
in the President’s message of February 20 (given in full in 
the April CTA Journal) swam through the open channels of 
the Congressional swamps during spring and early summer, 
but foundered on the snag of aid to parochial schools. This 
was the most visible stalling operation when the House Rules 
committee on July 18 tabled three vital educational meas- 
ures. 

At various times during the summer dangerous eddies and 
currents appeared and one of the trickiest was the issue of 
local or national control of the schools, with cross-currents of 
racially segregated or racially integrated schools. But most 
of the mourners on the seashore blamed the church-state 
issue and its influence on Congressman Delaney (D., N.Y.), 
who cast the deciding vote in the Rule committee's 8-7 de- 
cision. 

It was hoped the committee would drop a lifesaver when 
a bill appeared providing $375,000,000 in loans and grants 
for construction of private schools. Another uncontroversial 
$300,000,000 bill for loans and grants for higher education 
also waited its turn. But the committee, turning its back to 
watch the unfolding Berlin crisis, cut the life line on all three. 

The NEA Legislative commission and top NEA staff of- 
ficers, exhausted but still optimistic, predicted that the 
course would be cleared for a stronger swimmer next Jan- 
uary. ** 





ASSOCIATIONS 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Ernest L. Montiel, Education Center, Park and El Cajon Blvd., San Diego 3 
Sec.: Lee D. Bodkin, 120 Haviland Hall, UC, Berkeley 4 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Joseph P. Cosand, Santa Barbara City College, Santa Barbara 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, 1329 Fordham Ave., Modesto 


CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: E. Louise Jolly, 6347 Pentz Rd., Paradise 
Rec. Sec.: Edith M. Hitchcock, 4527 Blackthorne Ave., Long Beach 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Norman G. Arnt, Leuzinger High School, Box 337, Lawndale 
Sec.: Mrs. Llewellyn Guenther, Dinuba Joint Union High School, Dinuba 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Ruth Cojerean, 515 So. Montebello Bivd., Montebello 
Cor. Sec.: Mrs. Betty Miller, 112 East Third Ave., La Habra 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 
Pres.: Geraldine Ferring, San Francisco Unified Schools, 135 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 2 
Sec.: Alice McMahon, Napa Senior High School, Jefferson and Lincoln Sts., Napa 


CTA ASSOCIATES 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Roland Wentzel, Fortuna Union High School, Fortuna 
Sec.: Jerry Davis, Nevada Union High School, Grass Valley 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Dalton — San Francisco Unified Schools, 135 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 
Pres.: Walter T. Caldwell, P. 0. Box 1697, Modesto 
Sec.: John L. Oakes, Courthouse, Ukiah 






HARMING, pé@rsonable Hazel Blanchard, Fresno elemen- 

le ae Ded tee dae ed 
dent-elect by the Delegate Assembly of the National Education 
Association at its convention in Atlantic City, N. J., June 30. 
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City in 1920. California's 392 delegates staged an effective 
week-long campaign to bring victory for its candidate—2860 
4th ae Oe 
ber of NEA Board of Directors since 1955, will have an active 
preparatory role in NEA this year until her installation as pres- 
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takes strong position on desegregation 
installs ewald turner as president 
faces challenges of public education 


gong NEA’s “continued support of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s decisions on school desegregation,” the 
delegate assembly of the National Education Association's 
99th annual convention at Atlantic City adopted a vigor- 
ously worded resolution after a hard-fought two hour debate 
on the floor. 

Even before amendment, the original resolution on de- 
segregation in the public schools was the strongest state- 
ment ever offered on the subject in the annual consideration 
since the 1954 decision. California had always given vigor- 
ous support to the move for positive endorsement of the 
Supreme Court position. After final vote five southern state 
associations recorded their votes negatively. 


TURNER BECOMES PRESIDENT 

Over 5800 educators from the 50 states attended the five- 
day convention in New Jersey, including 392 delegates from 
California. They heard Ewald Turner, Pendleton, Oregon, 
guidance counselor, admonish them to “teach for tomorrow” 
as he took over the presidency of the world’s largest pro- 
fessional organization. He succeeds Miss Clarice Kline, Wis- 
consin, who presided during the convention. 

Eighteen resolutions were adopted by the assembly in an 
all-day business session. One of them, concerning relation- 
ships between teachers and boards of education, specified 
that seeking consensus on disputes “should preclude the 
arbitrary exercise of unilateral authority and the use of 
strike .. . when common agreement cannot be reached, a 
board of review, combining lay and professional groups, 
should seek to resolve differences.” 


KENNEDY ON SUPPORT BILL 

President John F. Kennedy, in a special message to the 
convention read by Rep. Frank Thompson (D, N.J.), ex- 
pressed the optimistic view that he would “sign into law 
before the summer is out” the Administration’s bill for public 
school support. 

The President added: “No man who sits in the White 
House can fail to be sobered by the problems which face 

ture generations as well as our own. Whatever decision 
we make, whatever events occur in our time, the students of 
today and tomorrow will face in their time a host of de- 
cisions so critical and complex as to demand a degree of 
wisdom and dedication never previously reached. Thus, to 
a large extent, the success of freedom then depends upon the 
success of free education now.” 
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BYLAWS AMENDED 

Overwhelming approval was given an amendment to the 
NEA bylaws, which would provide that after August 31, 
1964, new active members of NEA will be required to have 
an earned bachelor’s degree or a regular legal teaching cer- 
tificate. Another proposal, which would have permitted rapid 
amendment to the bylaws, was defeated. 

A new NEA department (the 33rd)—the Department of 
Foreign Languages—was approved by the delegates. So 
active is this group, with the impetus of modern curriculum 
planning, that it announced immediately a departmental 
meeting during the convention. 


AUTOMATION STUDIED 

Executive Secretary William G. Carr, in making his an- 
nual report, showed graphically how the NEA program of 
services had expanded since the centennial convention in 
Philadelphia. In the collection and distribution of facts, in 
teacher welfare programs, in standards of instruction, and 
in legislative effort, he pointed to substantial gains. In addi- 
tion, he announced a major new project to study the impact 
of automation and other technological developments on 
education. The study is being conducted by Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, former librarian of Congress and former director gen- 
eral of UNESCO. Assistant director is Dr. George E. Arn- 
stein, former Californian, who will visit the Los Angeles area 
this month. 

The first day of convention, June 26, departmental meet- 
ings in hotels along the boardwalk made hard choices for 
delegates who wanted to be two places at one time. The 
next day open meetings of committees and commissions of 
NEA packed conference facilities. 

The National Retired Teachers Association held a separate 
convention for three days, discussing a pharmacy program, 
insurance, travel, housing, and a proposed legislative pro- 
gram. 

DEPARTMENTS HAVE MEETINGS 

Department of Classroom Teachers, with 3,032 registered 
delegates, held sessions and elected Rita C. Jacoby of Jersey 
City as president-elect. Anita Ruffing, Ohio, was installed as 
president. 

In one of the largest meetings, Prof. William Van Til of 
New York University and Frederick M. Raubinger, New 
Jersey’s state commissioner of education, blasted the “gim- 
micks and gadgets” in teaching machines and TV teaching 
which are being “peddled to the public like soap, cigarettes, 
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and toothpaste.” Although they saw some promising prac- 
tices evolving, they decried “impersonalized, dehumanized 
teaching.” 

The Commission on the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, marking its 20th anniversary, announced its pro- 
posed reorganization with the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom in a newly-titled National Commission 
on Professional Rights and Responsibilities. During his 16 
years as secretary of the Defense Commission, Richard Ken- 
nan has completed 31 reports of local investigations. 


INSURANCE PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 

An NEA-sponsored group term life insurance program, 
approved last year by the assembly, was announced. With 
an $11.30 semi-annual premium, the insured at age 50 or less 
would have $4000 insurance the first year and $5000 there- 
after; not as attractive as the current CTA group life plan, 
which at the same age and at a premium cost of $24 a year 
would have insurance of $8640. 

Richard D. Batchelder, Newtonville, Mass., high school 
teacher, and Floyd W. Parsons of Big Springs, Tex., were 
elected to the NEA executive committee and John C. Evans, 
Jr., executive secretary of the Utah Education Association, 
was reelected to the same body. 

Andrew D. Holt, president of the University of Tennessee 
and former NEA president, was chosen to the Board of 
Trustees. He succeeds A. C. Flora of South Carolina, who 
was honored on his retirement after 30 years of service to 
the Association. 


FREDA WALKER NEW DIRECTOR 

Mrs. Freda Walker of Hamilton City, Calif., was for- 
mally elected to the NEA Board of Directors for a three-year 
term, succeeding Hazel Blanchard. Former president of 
CTA Northern Section and long active in Classroom Teach- 
ers Department, Mrs. Walker becomes California’s fourth 
state director. 

Requiring much of the between-session energies of Cali- 
fornia delegates was the week-long campaign for Hazel 
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More than 10,000 educators attended some of the general ses- 
sions of the NEA convention in Atlantic City’s municipd 
auditorium. In lower photograph two Californians greet Ewald 
Turner, Pendleton, Oregon, teacher and new president of 


NEA. At left is Myrtle Flowers, Bellflower, NEA director from 
California, and at right is Melvin Keller, Stockton, chairman 
of California's four-member directorate. 


Blanchard’s election as president-elect. Almost 400 Califor- 
nians, meeting every morning shortly after sunrise for a 
hour caucus, put into operation a campaign which had been 
carefully planned by a state-wide committee headed by 
Jack Robinson. Agnes Strom of Visalia, sparkplug of the 
working crews, distributed printed literature, put up plac 
ards and large photographs of the candidate, dispensed 
parasols, and organized a crew of “sun maid girls” who 
handed out 60,000 small packages of California raisins. Each 
day the delegation was greeted by a mimeographed Haé- 
news, produced by the Journal editor. The candidate and 
other speakers appeared before dozens of other state dele 
gations. The Friday night result was a resounding victory 
for Hazel Blanchard—and a restrained but joyful celebrati 


0 
by all Californians. = 
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PRESIDENTS of all CT A Sections were active delegates at the San Carlos, Bay Section; Russel Hadwiger, Redlands, Southern 
NEA convention in Atlantic City, attending each early-morn- Section; Sarah Carter, Eureka, CTA President; Lester Wahl, 
ing California delegation meeting. Shown (lI. to r.) are Martha Chico, Northern Section; John King, Bakersfield, Central Sec- 
Rains, San Luis Obispo, Central Coast Section; Irene Campbell, tion. Missing was Charles McDermid, Arcata, North Coast. 
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AGNES STROM of Visalia, Central Section’s core MRS. FREDA WALKER 
committee chairman, maps strategy to corner delegate of Hamilton City, Glenn 
votes for Hazel. Jack Robinson is in background, county, became California’s 
President Sarah Carter at left. fourth state NEA director. 


PARASOLS (on which Blanchard campaign slogans were printed) became the iden- 
lifying symbol of the California delegation. Here CTA Board Member Fred Clark 
of Stockton chats with Candidate Hazel Blanchard as Dr. Robert Gillingham, right, 
of Compton brings her up to date on an encouraging campaign report. 
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JACK ROBINSON, CTA board member 
and chairman of the Blanchard cam- 
paign, sits under state placard, listens in- 
tently during convention proceedings. 
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Making the Most 


of Our 


HUMAN 
RESOURCES 


By Donald W. Robinson 


Dr. Robinson is bead of the social studies department at San 
Carlos high school, San Carlos, San Mateo county. 
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NY GEOGRAPHY book will describe the wealt! of oy 

fields and forests and the riches of our larils and 
waters, riches that must be protected and preserved. Then 
in a paragraph the author may remind us that people too 
are valuable, that our national wealth includes the human 
resources represented by 180,000,000 Americans. This hy. 
man wealth must be conserved and cultivated ever, bit as 
carefully as our material wealth. 

Are we cultivating our human resources successfully 
when one out of every five draft registrants fails the ments 
tests, and when over ten per cent of our adult population 
has had less than five years of schooling? Have we beer 
making the best use of our precious human resources when 
only one adult out of three has had the advantage of fou 
years of high school and only eight out of a hundred have 
had the benefit of four years of college? 


Despite our professed ideals of equality of opportunity, 
our failure to prepare our people to make the most of their 
lives is still related to race, color, geography, and sex. While 
eight per cent of our total adult population has completed 
four or more years of college, fewer than four per cent of 
the non-whites have had this much education. Five times 
as much money is spent for the education of each child in 
New York as is spent in Alabama. In several Southern states 
a fourth of the adult population has had less than five year 
of schooling. And although a larger proportion of girls than 
of boys finish high school, twice as many boys as girls com. 
plete a college education. 

When Robert Maynard Hutchins was asked what single 
idea represented his most urgent advice for America‘ 
schools he replied by citing Plato, “What is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there,” and adding, “The future 
of American education will be determined by American 
ideals.” 

Probably no American ideals are more universally ac- 
cepted than equality of opportunity, the worth of the in- 
dividual, and the value of education. If Hutchins is right 
and if these ideals do dictate our future course, then we 
shall continue to provide more educational opportunities for 
more people. 

Valuable human resources are wasted when able young 
people do not complete high school or when educable stu- 
dents are eliminated because of correctable defects. Re- 
sources are wasted when children with mental or physical 
handicaps are not offered a schooling adapted to their needs, 
when normal children are required to sit in school, year 
after weary year, mechanically “learning” facts that have no 
significance for them, and when brilliant youngsters are 
permitted to loaf along unchallenged. 


The attainment of the best our society can produce 
through the careful culture of the highest potential in al 
our youth is the cooperative job of the entire community: 
Every social, medical, and educational organization, an¢ 
every person whose life is devoted to the betterment 0 
living, is involved in improving our human resources. Thi 
includes everyone from the dentist and the museum directo! 
to the public health nurse and the kindergarten teacher. It 
includes the probation officer, the book publisher, the socid! 
worker, and the college professor, the recreation clirecto! 
the psychologist, the therapist and the research worker. 

The share of the schools is a large one and is constant! 
growing larger as the schools reach more people with mor 
services. 


The uninterrupted rise in the number of persons bein! 
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educated is revealed by the average number of years of 
schooling attained by our adults. For persons over 65 years 
of age the figure is 8.3 years of schooling; for those 45 to 54 
it is 10.5; for persons 25 to 44 it is 12 years. 





A large share of this increase represents the greater atten- 
tion given in recent years to the education of the not-quite- 
aormal child, the exceptional child. While we are gradually 
learning not to discriminate against minority racial groups, 
we are likewise discovering that we can avoid the tradi- 
tional discrimination against individuals who are physically, 
mentally, or emotionally afflicted. 












The teacher of average children in an average classroom 
can easily forget the large number of exceptional children. 
In a typical community with 1000 school age children there 
will be two visually handicapped, 15 crippled, 15 deaf or 
hard of hearing and 15 with special health problems, 20 
with speech handicaps, 20 emotionally disturbed, and 20 
mentally retarded. In addition there will be 20 gifted 
children. 


The reluctance of some communities to make provision 
for the education of the handicapped must stem from the 
persistent stereotyped concept of what the classroom is and 
the traditional notion of how everyone should study and what 
everyone should learn. This unwillingness to shake loose 
from conservative notions of a standardized program in 
which the handicapped cannot compete on equal terms plus 
the reluctance to spend additional money for the least likely 
students has put a brake on many programs for the atypical. 


Such reluctance is difficult to understand. If we are willing 
to organize search parties of hundreds of people to find one 
child lost in the woods and divert dozens of ships and planes 
to locate one flier downed in the ocean, how can we fail to 
make provision for the educational salvation of our many 
exceptional children? Current estimates are that one million 
exceptional children are now being helped by the schools, 
while an additional four million require special aid but are 
not receiving it. 

As our knowledge of agriculture evolved and our success 
with scientific irrigation improved, we brought into cultiva- 
tion countless acres formerly barren. Similarly as we know 
more and care more about people, we have learned how to 
make productive citizens of many of the marginal members 
of society whose lives once remained barren. We have 
broadened our concept of who is educable. 


Already we have made giant strides in enriching through 
education the lives of the handicapped. Since our earliest 
accomplishments with the founding of the American School 
for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817, efforts in their 
behalf have continued until today every state makes some 
provision for aid to atypical children. The amount of interest 
in the field is evidenced by the awarding in 1954 of 516 
master's degrees and 45 doctorates in special education. At 
least 122 institutions offer courses for the preparation of 
teachers of special classes. 


For special competence is as essential to develop human 
resources as it is to extract natural resources. We should 
no more expect a standard classroom teacher to excel in 
teaching the partially sighted or the mentally retarded than 


we mignt expect a lumberman to be an expert orchardist. 


If we are to have excellent teaching the teacher must 
excel. And our goal is not merely excellence for the excellent 
student, but excellence of teaching for all students. 


At p esent the 25,000 special teachers, 2,000 of them giving 
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home or hospital instruction, are probably not as uniformly 
well trained as are the regular classroom teachers. 


The greatest immediate need is for teachers of the men- 
tally retarded, who have little chance of being salvaged un- 
less they do receive special instruction. California alone had 
14,000 pupils in classes for the mentally retarded a decade 
ago. Today she has over 40,000. Half the states now have 
legislation providing for the special education of the severely 
mentally retarded. 


Some people still maintain that the function of the school 
is to develop the mind, rather than to concern itself with the 
physical or emotional problems of the student. Even if we 
agree that the chief concern should be for the mind, com- 
mon sense and all the evidence indicates that the removal 
of physical and emotional handicaps releases intellectual 
potential. A recent study of 5700 first grade students in Calli- 
fornia revealed that students with poor vision were lower 
than their classmates in achievement, motivation for school, 
peer acceptance, and emotional adjustment. An ever-increas- 
ing number of schools report improvement in academic rec- 
ords by students who have been treated for emotional 
disturbances. 


But of all the students classified as exceptional, the gifted 
child, according to Leo Cain, receives the least attention. 
Many people are disturbed to know that the exceptional 
child with the greatest potential receives the least attention. 
Hundreds of reports indicate that stimulating and appro- 
priate school programs are not generally available for very 


bright children. 


The situation is, however, fast improving. In high school 
and college, acceleration of the brighter students is being 
extended every year. And in the lower grades ability group- 
ing, enrichment, and special classes, as well as acceleration, 
are spreading rapidly, supported by the findings of recent 
research. 


Noel Keys reported, for example, that the bad social effects 
of acceleration are largely imaginary and offers overwhelm- 
ing evidence, according to Harold Carter, that acceleration 
is associated with better scholarship and better personal and 
social adjustment on the part of the bright. The bad effects 
of acceleration were revealed only with students who were 
not bright. 


Although ability grouping has been opposed by some 
teachers and is forbidden in the elementary schools of Den- 
mark and France as undemocratic, some recent studies in- 
dicate that the desirable effects of mingling with all groups 
are not achieved by homogeneous grouping. And the “dem- 
ocratic” mingling can be achieved in many activities other 
than the instructional program. 


Among the convincing arguments for special classes for 
the bright are the opportunity to offer a program of real 
interest to bright students, to provide a situation where the 
capable child, competing with other capable children, can 
speak up freely without standing out as a show-off, and to 
group students of comparable ability so that they are far 
more likely to be exposed to stimulating experiences. 


It appears easier to provide special attention for the 
gifted than for the dull, because the gifted are usually eager, 
alert, and endowed with more initiative. Nevertheless, they 
are different and require a different kind of teaching. The 
teacher for the gifted should have a higher intelligence and 


Turn to page 49 
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Youth, Our Most Precious Asset: 


OW MANY times in your life have 
you heard the expression: “Youth, 
our most precious asset”? Chances are 
you have used the phrase yourself, not 
just because it is eye or ear catching, but 
because it is indisputably the truth. But 
if one were to state only a truism, the 
purpose of the assertion would termi- 
nate as abruptly as a reflex action, and 
the title of this article would be its be- 
ginning, middle, and end. 

Hopefully such is not the case, for 
there is an implied task. The task is to 
measure the conviction against a spe- 
cific group of children—exceptional chil- 
dren, and prove to ourselves whether in 
our daily personal and professional lives 
we feel and act as if youth is our most 
precious asset. If at this point it could 
be said that we behave as if exceptional 
children were as precious as any other 
category of youngsters, then there 
would be no purpose in developing the 
topic further. It is because of the dis- 
crepancy between theory and practice 
that room exists for a critical analysis of 
our individual points of view in a search 
for the meaning and significance of spe- 
cial education in our public schools. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION HAS 
LONG HISTORY 


Exceptional children by definition in- 
clude both the gifted and the handi- 
capped. Special education consists of 
those supplementary school services for 
exceptional children above and beyond 
those usually available to regular grade 
pupils. Exceptional children are excep- 


Dr. Willenberg, director of special edu- 
cation for Los Angeles city schools, was 
formerly chief of the bureau of special 
education of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 
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By Ernest P. Willenberg 


tional because of intellectual, psycho- 
logical, social, or physical reasons. 
Without appropriate adaptations or 
modifications in scope, sequence, or 
method of instruction, these boys and 
girls would not achieve up to their ca- 
pacity. Failure of the exceptional (or 
any child, for that matter) to develop 
and achieve to his potential must be 
purchased at a cost to the individual and 
to society. There is ample documenta- 
tion that investment in our human 
resources pays the surest and most gen- 
erous dividends. Through special edu- 
cation and rehabilitation, exceptional 
children and youth become assets in- 
stead of liabilities; we as educators serve 
as builders instead of custodians; and 
everyone benefits. 

Special education as we know it to- 
day is not an accident. It takes more 
than chance to account for the quarter 
of a million exceptional boys and girls 
who are enrolled in special programs of 
the California public schools. Four 
thousand special educators in this State 
are not engaged in an enterprise that 
lacks purpose or design. Our Legisla- 
ture does not appropriate $26 million 
annually to be expended on the excess 
costs of a social whimsy. It is worthy 
of mention that even during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's there were sig- 
nificant gains made in the scope of 
services and offerings, and in the num- 
bers of exceptional pupils enrolled. Ap- 
parently the program is here to stay, and 
the reasons must be sought in those 
forces which have brought about the 
growth of special education services. 

Philosophical background. Foremost 
among the several forces has been an 
evolving social consciousness which 
dates back to the Revival of Learning. 
As long as the position of the extreme 


humanists prevailed, there was litt 
reason to be concerned with the educ:. 
tion of the masses, particularly th 
handicapped. It was the demand for; 
type of education which would mak: 
truth rather than beauty, and the real: 
ties of the life of the time rather tha 
the beauties of the life of Roman days, 
the aim and purpose of education ani 
the forerunner of modern educations 
philosophy. The transition to current 
educational thought and practice had 
to have its spokesmen of humanistic, s0- 
cial, and sense realism before Row: 
seau’s naturalism and Pestalozzi’s theor 
of the importance of a sound body and 
of sensory experience in learning finall; 
led to the articulation of an ideal to 
which we can all subscribe: equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all children. 
Residential School Movement. Indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and transpor- 
tation have been important factors it 
the development of special programs 
for the handicapped. The eighteenth 
century is noted for the beginnings o 
an educational methodology for the 
deaf and blind. The residential schod 
movement had its origins in France, 
Germany, England, and Switzerland 
The European influences were soon tt 
be felt in the United States, and in 181i 
the first school for the deaf was esta’ 
lished at Hartford, Connecticut. Mass: 
chusetts started the first school for the 
blind in 1831. Subsequently several ¢ 
the states east of the Mississippi either 
established their own residential schoo! 
or contracted with neighboring state 
for the education of their deaf or bliné 
pupils. California’s School for the Ded 
was established in San Francisco in 186) 
and in 1865 temporarily combined witt 
a school for the blind in Berkeley. Tht 
the tradition of the state-supported res" 
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dential school for the deaf and blind 
has existed in many of our states for 
more than a century. 

The history and tradition of schools 
for the socially handicapped is some- 
what different. Municipalities in the 
United States first attempted to handle 
behavior problems by the establishment 
of houses of refuge. The first state to 
organize a school for the socially handi- 
capped was Massachusetts in 1846. By 
1939 there were more than 150 residen- 
tial schools for the socially maladjusted, 
as reported by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The schools are for the most part 
administered by individual appointed 
boards, state departments of welfare, 
state boards of control, state depart- 
ments of institutions, and in some cases, 
state departments of penal institutions. 
Some are connected with municipal or 
county welfare agencies, and a few are 
administered by state or local educa- 
tional authorities. In California, provi- 
sion of educational programs for minors 
in juvenile halls is primarily a function 
of county boards of education. Thus it 
can be noted with some exceptions that 
educational programs for detained so- 
cially maladjusted youth come within 
the jurisdiction usually of the agency 
responsible for the detention. 


As in the case of most institutional 
programs, the emergence of special 
schools for the mentally retarded in the 
United States was heavily influenced by 
developments in Europe, particularly 
France. When Horace Mann returned 
from his trip abroad in 1843, he advo- 
cated the establishment of state sup- 
ported schools. Although the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hart- 
ford did some work with the mentally 
retarded as early as 1818, the first school 
(a private institution) actually to be 
started in this country is credited to 
H. G. Wilbur in Barre, Massachusetts. 
The legislature of the state of New 
York obtained his services to start an 
experimental school at Albany. Three 
years later it was moved to Syracuse 
where the city had donated a site. In 
the meantime, the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind opened a class for the men- 
tally retarded in 1848. After three years 
the class became an independent school 
uncer the title of the Massachusetts 
School for Idiotic and Feebleminded 
Youth. As in the case of institutions for 
the socially handicapped, agencies that 
govern the custody of the youth usually 
have jurisdiction over their educational 
Programs. Such authorities are pri- 
marily other than educational agencies. 
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Day School Movement. The remaining 
types of special programs for excep- 
tional children have been associated 
with the day school movement, a de- 
velopment of the twentieth century. We 
have in this category special classes for 
the hard of hearing and deaf, for the 
partially seeing and blind, for the crip- 
pled and delicate, speech handicapped, 
socially and emotionally handicapped, 
mentally gifted and mentally retarded. 
With the concentration of our popula- 
tion in urban areas, or the ability to con- 
centrate selected population groups for 
instructional purposes, special educa- 
tion has changed from its residential in- 
stitution beginnings to the present dom- 
inance of local public school offerings 
in nearly all areas of exceptionality. In 
California, for example, there are more 
deaf, blind, and mentally retarded chil- 
dren educated in the special programs 
of local public school systems than in 
the institutional facilities provided by 
the state. Some of the categories of serv- 
ice are strictly phenomena of the public 
day school movement and do not have 
the European heritage and the strong 
traditions associated with our residen- 
tial schools. 

While it is still possible to argue the 
relative merits and responsibilities of 
state versus local provisions for the edu- 
cation and training of the deaf, blind, 
and mentally retarded, there is no sim- 
ilar basis in history for such debates 
concerning the hard of hearing, par- 
tially seeing, crippled and delicate, 
speech handicapped, or mentally gifted. 
The position of the emotionally and so- 
cially handicapped is somewhat equiv- 
ocated due to the legal status of the 
child. It is one thing to consider the 
responsibility for the education of a 
child who is legally detained; it is quite 
another thing to consider the means by 
which the educational process can best 
prevent institutionalization or facilitate 
rehabilitation of the child. 


Since the turn of the century, and 
particularly during the past ten or fif- 
teen years, local, state and national 
health agencies have advanced public 
concern and support for the handi- 
capped. Large sums of money have 
been secured and used to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of education and treat- 
ment. Perhaps the strongest advocates 
of special programs have been the par- 
ents of exceptional children. These en- 
ergetic people have pressed their cause 
to school boards, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, legislators, and the pub- 
lic alike. Still other factors have affected 


the extension of services, including com- 
pulsory attendance laws for all children, 
rapid population increases, medical ad- 
vances with the increased number of 
multiple-handicapped and chronically- 
disabled children, and the need for a 
reduction of the range of individual 
differences within any one classroom. 
There is every indication that this 
growth in school services will accelerate 
in the years ahead. With the recent en- 
actment of legislation in California to 
promote special education of the gifted, 
advancements can be expected in this 
area of exceptionality. Although com- 
parable legislation for the emotionally 
handicapped was introduced but not 
enacted, there is little doubt that efforts 
on behalf of these children will obtain 
positive results. 


WHAT IS RESPONSIBILITY 
OF SCHOOLS? 


We have come to the stage of de- 
velopment in special programs for ex- 
ceptional children when some educa- 
tors are beginning to pose certain 
questions which indicate they are 
alarmed by the trends. 

Responsibility. Are the public schools 
capitulating to public pressures that 
would divert them from their basic re- 
sponsibilities and exhaust their re- 
sources? It is almost impossible to an- 
swer this question unless one assumes 
that our public schools have a prede- 
termined fixed responsibility. In view of 
the fact that responsibilities and pro- 
grams of the schools have evolved over 
a number of years according to public 
demand, it seems logical to conclude 
the current demands for special educa- 
tion make the responsibility valid unless 
it can be shown that some other agency 
can do the job better, or that the pro- 
gram should be reduced or abolished 
altogether. On the question of respon- 
sibility, the 1957 White House Confer- 
ence report contains a significant state- 
ment in the preamble which reads: 

The people of the United States have 

inherited a commitment, and have the re- 
sponsibility to provide for a// without dis- 
crimination a full opportunity for a free 
public education to develop all human po- 
tentialities regardless of physical, intellec- 
tual, social or emotional differences, or of 
race, national origin, economic status or 
place of residence. 

Cost. Are the public schools investing 
their financial and professional re- 
sources wisely in the provision of spe- 
cial education for the gifted and handi- 
capped? Let us look at the record in 
California. In this state approximately 
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Be Safe, Not Sorry 


By John R. Eales 


AFETY EDUCATION in the schools 
of California plays an important 
part in the total effort to conserve hu- 
man resources. A safety education pro- 
gram involves the provision of instruc- 
tion that will help pupils to acquire such 
habits of living that the underlying 
causes of most or all accidents may be 
eliminated. A complete school safety 
program must include in-service educa- 
tion for certificated and classified per- 
sonnel, the education of adults in the 
community, and careful attention to the 
safety of the environment in which chil- 
dren and adults must live. 

Statistics compiled by the National 
Safety Council, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the California 
Department of Public Health all show 
clearly that accidents are the leading 
cause of death among children and 
young people. In California, statistical 
reports published by the Department 
of Public Health show that accidents 
are the leading cause of death from age 
1 through 34. From age 15 through 64, 
motor vehicle accidents cause more 
deaths than all other accident causes. 

Thus, it becomes clear that accidents 
are causing a severe loss of human re- 
sources. Just how many of our potential 
leaders in various fields of endeavor 
have died in accidents before their ca- 
pacity for service to mankind could be 
capitalized on is difficult to estimate, 
but we can be sure that it is too many. 
Furthermore, we cannot isolate the ex- 
act cause of the various accidents that 
resulted in the loss of so many young 
people, but we can be certain that no 
accident just happens. All accidents 
have a cause or causes. Most accidents 
have multiple causes. 

The schools must join the home, the 
church, the community and govern- 
mental agencies in attempting to solve 


Mr. Eales is a consultant in secondary 
education in the State Department of 
Education, Sacramento. 
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Safety education in school must be increased 


if we are to conserve valuable human resources. 


the problems that plague society. Acci- 
dents are a major problem in the lives 
of the people of California. Since the 
schools have all the children of all the 
people, they must take an active part in 
safety education. However, the schools 
cannot accept sole responsibility for any 
phase of safety, although they must play 
a part in such instruction. 

In 1929, the California legislature 
recognized the importance of partici- 
pation of public schools in safety educa- 
tion by enacting a law requiring that 
safety education be offered in all ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Today 
that legislation is found in Education 
Code Section 8001 and states: 

“Instruction shall be given in every 
elementary and secondary school in 
the State in the subjects of public 
safety and accident prevention. Spe- 
cial emphasis shall be devoted to the 
avoidance of hazards upon streets 
and highways.” 

Since 1929, all schools have provided 
programs of safety education. These 
vary in quality in proportion to the 
teachers’ and administrators’ prepara- 
tion and interest in safety. Administra- 
tive support of a safety education pro- 
gram is extremely important to its 
success. 

All school districts offer some safety 
education. All school districts carry on 
inspections to determine hazards in the 
environment and provide some follow- 
up to remedy problem areas that are 
discovered. Too few school districts 
provide for in-service education of cer- 
tificated and classified personnel and for 
the education of adults in the commu- 
nity. 

There are at least six areas, or general 
needs, to which each district must give 
consideration if adequate safety educa- 
tion programs are to be developed. They 
are: (1) The development of a statement 
of district policies and procedures deal- 
ing with safety; (2) The selection of a 
person who has training in safety educa- 


tion to be responsible for the direction 
and supervision of the program; (3) The 
keeping of adequate accident reports 
and the use of data from these records 
in developing safety instruction; (4) The 
development of a plan of safety instruc. 
tion so as to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation and give coverage to the many 
areas of safety; (5) The creation of a 
safe environment on all school district 
property; and (6) The provision of ade- 
quate insurance protection. 

Districts making provisions for meet- 
ing these six general needs can have 
good safety programs that will not only 
help to reduce the loss of human re- 
sources, but will save much money for 
the districts in so doing. Reduction in 
workmen's compensation costs and in 
costly judgments rendered against the 
districts in favor of children and adults 
injured or killed on school property 
prove profitable for the districts. Thus, 
safety is a management responsibility 
because it is important both from a 
humanitarian and from an economic 
standpoint. 

A total safety education program will 
involve all teachers and all levels of 
education. The elementary schools re- 
ceive the children from a variety of 
home backgrounds and, therefore, the 
children enter school with no uniform 
safety instruction in their preschool 
years. Therefore, the elementary schools 
must present the first orderly and sys- 
tematic program of safety education, 
and as the law requires, must include 
traffic safety as an important phase of 
the instruction. 

In junior high school the student en- 
ters a situation that is partially or 
wholly departmentalized and, hence, 
the student has more than one teacher 
of safety. At this level specialists in 
homemaking, industrial arts, physical 
education, and science offer the s.fety 
instruction that is closely associated 
with these subjects. Traffic safety edu- 
cation is often provided in homer«oms, 
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or in cial studies classes. 

Th. safety education offered in high 
schoo’ is handled in a manner that is 
simil.: to that in junior high school, 
excep! that a program of driver instruc- 
tion is added. The Legislature has re- 
quire«i that classroom driver education 
be provided for all students (Education 
Code Section 8101) before they can be 
graduated from high school. Driver 
training, carried on in a dual-control car 
or in a combination of simulators in the 
classroom and the dual-control car, is 
an elective. However, it is offered by 
over 80 per cent of the high schools and 
it is recognized that a program of class- 
room instruction supplemented by 
driver training, the laboratory phase of 
the classroom offering, is necessary in 
order to achieve optimum results in the 


schools’ attempt to help young people | 
to become safer drivers. Research 


studies have shown that the schools’ 
efforts are not in vain, for trained drivers 
receive far fewer traffic citations and 
have far fewer accidents than do un- 
trained drivers. 

Junior colleges and adult schools also 
make their contribution to safety edu- 
cation. In junior colleges most of the 
safety education is carried on in connec- 
tion with various subject matter offer- 
ings. In adult schools, various aspects 
of safety are taught as needed. In addi- 
tion, adult schools have educated many 
instructors in specialized areas of safety 
so that, in turn, they may teach people 
in their communities. 

Throughout all the grade levels runs 
the thread of special safety education 
for the handicapped pupil. These young 
people need a program that takes cog- 
nizance of the particular deficiency 
from which they suffer. Actually no two 
types of handicapped pupils need ex- 
actly the same kind of safety education 
program. 

There must be safety education for 
such special needs as civil defense, fire 
prevention, use of firearms, and school 
bus transportation. These programs 
must be much broader than is now true 
in many schools. 


Safety education in California has 
helped to reduce the death rate due to 
accidents. Yet, the problem of acci- 
dental death and injury continues to be 
serious. Therefore, it is obvious that 
there is a need for improvement of ex- 
istic safety programs and their expan- 
s1on ‘0 cover more adequately all phases 
of s»lety. Safety education plays an im- 
portant part in the total effort to con- 
ser\: human resources. ae 
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‘Wake Up or Blow Up” Theme 
of CTA International Relations 


HE FILM title, “Wake Up or Blow 
Up,” instantly ignites varied reac- 
tions. 

Some people freeze on the spot with 
images of resulting horrors; others panic 
with fear and aimlessly head for the 
hills. Then there are those who seek 
refuge in bomb shelters. But who de- 
sires to experience or witness tragedy? 
Obviously, most people prefer to “Wake 
Up and Live.” This is exactly what 
many wide-awake California teachers 
have in mind when they concern them- 
selves with the active business of inter- 
national relations. 

No doubt, the growing interest in our 
country as a world leader has helped to 
turn the tide. Similarly, the realization 
that education is one of our mightiest 
weapons for defense and a permanent 
world peace has stimulated the sending 
of educational material to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. 

Numerous teachers and students are 
now participating in the person to per- 
son sending of Magazines for Asians and 
the Magazines for Friendship at Occi- 
dental College. What could be more 
rewarding than these messages of grat- 
itude? . . . “American magazines are to 
people in Indonesia windows into life 
in your country.” . . . “When I hear that 
Americans will send us their magazines, 
it is to me like the sunshine after the 
rain.” Tons of books have been sent all 
over the world through Books For Asia. 
Montebello alone sent 9,000 pounds to 
Philippine teachers during the flood 
disaster last September. In addition to 
this, associations from all sections of the 
state responded to this disaster emer- 


KATHERINE C. BEATIE, 
Montrose, member of CTA State 
Council of Education’s Committee on 
International Relations, is the author 
of this article, planned as the first of 
a series to be published in CTA Joxr- 
nal. The second article will provide 
information about student exchanges. 
The series will be coordinated by 
George H. Studley, Sacramento, a 
member of the committee. 


gency with a donation of over $2,500, 
clothing, and school supplies. 

The educational program in many 
school systems has been very active. 
Every year, Amador County teachers 
observe United Nations Day and United 
Nations Week in October, correlating 
the theme with social studies units. This 
is climaxed with a faculty luncheon 
which is served by high school girls in 
the F.H.A. clubs; the girls dress in na- 
tive costumes representing the United 
Nations. Likewise, Hermosa Beach con- 
ducts an extensive United Nations pro- 
gram in their schools with the use of 
audio-visual materials, dramatizations, 
and concentrated studies. Their culmi- 
nating event, International Family Fes- 
tival, is unique since it is planned and 
produced as a community project. The 
all-day celebration consists of varied 
programs for young and old, booths 
representing seventeen countries, and a 
dinner of foreign foods. In the evening 
a program of an interesting play and a 
Family of Nations Tableau offers a per- 
fect ending. 

How encouraging it is for those who 
are interested in the foreign language 
program to find it flourishing success- 
fully at the elementary level in San 
Diego, Pasadena, Los Angeles, and 
Anaheim as well as in many other 
districts. The programs are presented 
by means of the conversational ap- 
proach, aurally and visually, using 
teaching devices such as television 
(open and closed circuits), traveling 
language teachers, recordings, and com- 
binations of other effective methods. 
Several schools have an after-school pro- 
gram linked with international relations. 

International correspondence plays 
an important role at all levels of educa- 
tion. Intense interest and life-long re- 
wards are effected by the initiation of 
Pen-Pal programs. Students in Hanford 
correspond with new friends in fifteen 
different countries; others in Burbank, 
Glendale, and Montebello also com- 
municate by means of a Sister-City Proj- 
ect involving Japan and Sweden. . 

One of the most fascinating phases of 
international education is that of stu- 
dent exchange at the high school and 
college level. In California this is pri- 
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marily sponsored by American Field 
Service. A high level of success is 
achieved when the faculty acts as a 
liaison agent with the community; this 
can re-enforce good will on the local 
scene. Many groups help support the 
program with financial donations and 
assistance for student fund-raising proj- 
ects. Stockton plans worth-while recre- 
ation for students as well as for ex- 
change teachers. 

Closely related to education is the 
extension of friendship to our bordering 
nations. San Diego teachers are aware 
of the value of cementing relations with 
Mexico. They have been promoting 
good will with exchange of teaching 
ideas and visitations with Mexican chil- 
dren and educators for many years. 

Travel has always been highly fa- 
vored by teachers. Many associations 
offer well-planned tours to foreign 
shores. Pasadena implements its serv- 
ices with informative programs and 
reading materials for their faculties as 
well as the public. Overseas teaching 
opens another avenue to travel. Many 
groups assist teachers by collecting and 
filing materials relative to these oppor- 
tunities. The teacher exchange program 
with foreign countries provides a dual 
dividend. In Oakland teachers plan an 
extensive educational and social pro- 
gram for their exchange guests. Pasa- 
dena is studying the idea of a Cultural 
Exchange Work Program with college 
credit for teachers. 

This cycle of learning would not be 
complete unless the teacher keeps well- 
informed. In Hemet, leaders are stim- 
ulating their members with excellent 
speakers in the field, namely Dr. Ray- 
mond Simpson of Long Beach and Col. 
Nelson of Pasadena (AAUN). Other as- 
sociations like to collect materials as a 
source of information for their mem- 
bers. Tracy has United Nations films, 
books on foreign countries, and Intercom 
magazine in its library; the association 
uses United Nations tapes from the CTA 
office in Burlingame. Available sources 
of information are the Committee on 
International Relations, CTA, Burlin- 
game; Southern Section at Los Angeles; 
and NEA at Washington, D.C. Inter- 
esting and informative newsletters have 
been sent to every association from the 
CTA state office. Southern Section’s In- 
ternational Relations committee ex- 
pects to produce its own newsletter for 
the first time this fall. It is designed to 
inform, stimulate, and inspire associa- 
tions to respond with similar action. 
Magazines of high interest and value 
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include Intercom, Unesco Courier, Pano- 
rama, and World Health. 

Several teachers and students support 
organizations giving aid, namely Junior 
Red Cross, Care, Save the Children 
Federation, and World Neighbors. In- 
cidentally, the film Wake Up or Blow Up 
is available upon request from World 
Neighbors, 1145-19th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. It is highly recom- 
mended by the Strategic Air Command. 
Its reception has been phenomenal, and 
requests for its use have been over- 
whelming. 

These activities, as noted above, re- 
veal glimpses of the present action of 
local associations of California. It is 
hoped that many more will “Wake Up” 


and face this crucial time reali: ‘cally 
by joining others to augment thi: vear's 
program many-fold. Northern Sc tion's 
International Relations comp ittee, 
which for a number of years he: held 
an annual Institute featuring ‘‘mely, 
provocative topics and speakers, hopes 
to sponsor two institutes this year with 
the assistance of American Field Sery. 
ice Clubs, Quill and Scroll Ch:pters, 
and foreign exchange students. 

With the world in such a critica] con. 
dition, it is paramount for our survival 
and the survival of all nations, that 
teachers build a stronger belief in Amer- 
icanism and a better understanding of 
international relations in the promotion 
of peace. a 





Youth Conservation 
Program Endorsed 
By CTA Committee 


An action program in Youth Conser- 
vation has been studied and sponsored 
by the State Council of Education’s 
committee on Youth Activities and Wel- 
fare. An interest in the development of 
the project is earnestly solicited of every 
teacher in California. 

The committee program seeks the 
establishment of resident work centers 
and camps for boys. Apparent assets 
would include (1) provision of a healthy 
and wholesome living environment; (2) 
offering of gainful employment; (3) 
probable development of educational 
and vocational training, as well as rec- 
reational opportunities; (4) assistance to 
youth during transition from school to 
career. 

We believe that in rural areas par- 
ticipants should be living in resident 
camps and should be engaged in refor- 
estation, fire trail building, and rust 
control. In metropolitan areas teenagers 
could live at home but would be under 
the supervision of adult leaders during 
work periods, recreation, and vocational 
training. 

Federal sponsorship of a Youth Con- 
servation Corps was embodied in Sen- 
ate Bill 404, introduced in the 87th 
Congress by Senator Humphrey. The 
principle of the Corps’ program was 
supported by CTA’s State Council on 
the recommendation of the Youth Ac- 
tivities and Welfare committee. 


The Governor outlined 14 points for 


the prevention of delinquency, which 
included: 

“A work training program for young peo- 
ple who are school drop-outs or recent high 
school or junior college graduates should be 
developed. Previous experience in develop- 
ing reforestation camps may be utilized. It 
may be that national legislation will be nec- 
essary to develop such a program, but state 
and local communities cannot escape re- 
sponsibility to provide opportunities for ter- 
minal students needing help in transition 
from school to work.” 


The 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth produced this 
recommendation: 

“Federal and state governments, through 
cooperative effort, should explore the pos- 
sibility of developing, with adequate coun- 
seling, vocational training and supervision 
of a Youth Conservation Program.” 

A group of San Mateo citizens, led 
by E. Z. Brown, has developed a youth 
conservation program featuring a “mo- 
bile camp site.” Purposes and objectives 
of the program are similar to the Gov- 
ernorss plan. 

The Youth Activities and Welfare 
committee has considered a number of 
pertinent questions regarding the above 
proposals. Is there a need for work op- 
portunities for young people? Should 
some young people leave their homes 
to spend a period of time in conserva- 
tion camps? Would some youth profit 
from vocational training provided under 
these conditions? Would such a pro- 
gram be a partial answer to the drop- 
out problem? 

Your CTA committee will continue 
to explore the possibilities of a Youth 
Conservation Program; it encourages 
support and criticism on this subject 
from all CTA membership. 

RONALD M. LAMBERT, 

Chairman, CTA Youth Activities 
and Welfare Committee. 
Irvington. 
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A Curriculum 
Materials Center 
On A Shoestring 


By Esther Unkel 


VERY school district, rich or poor, 

can have a curriculum materials cen- 
ter without waiting for a financial wind- 
fall or years to ready it for use. The 
purpose of such a center is simple: 
teachers need materials for units in so- 
cial studies, science, health, and arith- 
metic. 

If a third grade teacher in Pacific 
Grove decides to do a unit on the Nav- 
ajo Indians, she can send a simple re- 
quest sheet or telephone the Center for 
material to aid her in providing a series 
of satisfying learning experiences for 
her students. The materials sent to her 
would include: 


1. pictures of Navajo life and the 
Southwest U. S. 


2. Kachina dolls 
3. specimens of turquoise rocks 


4, supplementary books on Navajo 
life for children’s use 


5. assorted selection of single read- 
ing texts with appropriate stories 
of Indians and the Southwest 


6. film strips 


7. selected units on Indians of the 
Southwest containing suggested 
activities 

8. phonograph records of Indian 
dances 

9. books on Indian signs 


10. slides showing life size and floor 
models of pueblos, sand paint- 
ings, and other activities done by 
classes in our schools 


.list of people in the community 
who could be invited to talk to 
the children as resource people 


2. list of suggested field trips such 
as the local museum, home ex- 
hibits of Indian Lore, and includ- 
ing pertinent material (address, 
hours open, etc.). 

What was the initial work in setting 
up the Curriculum Materials Center? 
The basement of an elementary school, 

hich had been a manual training room 

many years when the school em- 
d kindergarten through eighth, 


‘ls Unkel is an elementary super- 
at Pacific Grove unified school dis- 
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was converted into a curriculum materials cen- 
ter. Some shelving was added, and old table 
tops were covered with formica. 


Our second step was to try to find the best 
supplementary books, particularly in science 
and social studies. Representatives of publish- 
ing houses were most helpful in this respect. 
They had book displays after school enabling 
teachers to preview books in determining which 
would be of most value in their work. Supple- 
mentary social studies texts for grade three 
were purchased because it was this grade that 
had the most immediate need. Again, publish- 
ing houses gave us the benefit of net prices so 
that the total cost of 80 books was $150.09. 
The purchase of these books depleted our 
small budget. 


We considered taking from our school libra- 
ries books of an informational nature pertain- 
ing to social study units so as to have more of 
a nucleus with which to begin a curriculum 
materials center. This idea was abandoned 
when it was recognized that much value is 
derived when children search for such material 
in the school library even though there may be 
few books available there. 


A budget for the new year was then set up 
allowing $1.15 per A.D.A. to the curriculum 
materials center for the purchase of a list of 
books for the coming year. The cumulative 
list was composed by the elementary super- 
visor and teacher groups, and was to furnish 
the total purchase of all supplementary texts 
for the elementary schools. The final list was 
then studied by the principals with suggestions 
made for deletions or additions. 

A major advantage in establishing a curric- 
ulum materials center is the wise expenditure 
of money spent in the purchase of supplemen- 
tary books. Reference books about Alaska, for 
instance, can be used by four schools in turn 
as this unit is studied first by one fifth grade 
class and then by another. Heretofore, supple- 
mentary books were used in one school for the 
duration of the unit and were shelved until 
the following year. They are now in use 
throughout the year. 


Grade level meetings in late spring and 
early fall are used in part to determine the 
time that a teacher plans to teach a given 
unit so that there will be a minimum of time 
conflict in the choice of books. The fifth grade 
teachers experienced some difficulty in time 
scheduling as they followed the progression of 
exploration, colonial, westward movement, and 
on to present day United States with several 
teaching the same unit simultaneously. This 
situation will be remedied next year when a 
more concentrated study is done on one unit 
and less time is devoted to another by a given 
teacher; more time will be spent also on the 
geography of the United States. 

Pictures are provided for teacher use. Vol- 
unteer parents trim the pictures selected from 
magazines. They are filed under grade level 
units with a goodly number of miscellaneous 
subjects of interest to elementary children and 
teachers. The pictures are not mounted, but 
are sent to teachers for active use—the preser- 
vation of a picture being ‘of less importance 
than its use in the classroom. 

The educational division of a number of 
industries provided free and worthwhile mate- 
rial in the form of models and printed ma- 
terial. Representatives of these companies are 
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CALENDAR 


OF COMING EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 


15-17—Northern Section an- 
nual leadership conference; 
Brockway, Lake Tahoe 


22-24—Southern Section fall 
leadership conference; Camp 
Seely 

22—Bay Section board of di- 
rectors; Burlingame 
22-23-—Commission on 
Teacher Education; Burlin- 
game (23rd-Joint meeting 
with Commission on Higher 
Education) 


22-23—CESAA state execu- 
tive board meeting; Palo Alto 
23—Bay Section membership 
workshop; Burlingame 
29-30—CESAA Southern Sec- 
tion leadership conference; 
Big Bear Lake . 
29-Oct. 1—North Coast Sec- 
tion leadership conference; 
Redway 

30—Northern Section board 
of directors; Sacramento 


OCTOBER 


6-8—Central Coast Section 
leadership conference; Yose- 
mite Lodge 

7—Central Section board of 
directors; Fresno 

7—Dept. of Classroom Teach- 
ers better teaching confer- 
ence; Chico 

7—Orientation for new South- 
ern Council members 
13—State Board of Education 
meeting; Bakersfield 
13-14—CESAA North Coast 
Section meeting; Eureka 
14—California Scholarship 
Federation annual state ad- 
visors meeting; Santa Rosa 
14—Central Section Council; 
Fresno 

14—Southern Section Coun- 
cil; Los Angeles 

27-29—Bay Section leader- 
ship conference; Asilomar 
Nov. 3-5—Central Section 
leadership conference, Asilo- 
mar 





New Laws for Schools and Teachers 


California’s legislative session of 1961 
delivered 300 school bills touching the 
lives of teachers and students 





HE TEACHER'S new credential system became 

a compromise, a product of months of testimony 
and a multitude of amendments. The tenure law was 
extended to districts of 250 or more a.d.a. These were 
highlights of the 1961 session of the state legislature, 
in which approximately 300 measures dealing with 
public education became law. 

At adjournment in mid-June both houses had_ passed 
2,401 bills and by July 21 the Governor had signed 2,227, 
vetoed 169, and permitted five to become law without sig- 
nature. This volume suggests the six months of conflict and 
compromise, debate and jousting, drafting and redrafting 
required in the making of California law—with education 
one of the most prominent and controversial among the 
many political issues. 

The California Teachers Association maintained repre- 
sentatives in Sacramento to shepherd CTA-sponsored legis- 
lation, support passage of worthy proposals, and oppose 
bills inimical to the best interests of schools and teachers. 

The account below describes briefly and objectively some 
of the major legislative acts which concern teachers, stu- 
dents, and school districts. 


APPORTIONMENT 

Assembly Bill 1000 was whittled to 2c per a.d.a. for read- 
ers and equipment for the blind, and 24c more for growth. 
This means about $850,000 new money for growth appor- 
tionment in 1961-62. Allowance for growth will be computed 
on an equalization basis, eliminating the minimum guaran- 
tee of $125 per a.d.a. in growth. It is a Robin Hood formula 
that will shift growth apportionments going to basic aid 
districts to cover deficits in equalization districts. 

Driver training excess cost allowances were raised from 
$35 to $42 and allowances for 75 per cent of replacement 


WILLIAM BARTON, author of this legislative review, was 
appointed CTA executive for governmental relations by the 
board of directors last month. Coming on the staff in Novem- 
ber, 1954, he served as field representa- 

tive and public contacts man until his 

assignment four years ago as assistant to 

Bob McKay in Sacramento. He was the 

staff liaison man on the CTA’s Columbia 

Schoolhouse restoration project and he 

has earned an enviable = as a 

public speaker on the roles of public 

education. 
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expenses in excess of $42 per pupil trained were included, 
the increased cost to be borne by higher fines authorized in 
AB 2638 (Reagan, Pasadena). 

Districts losing revenue through the assessment equaliza- 
tion factor will no longer meet losses with a district override 
tax. A county-wide tax will be levied to raise the lost revenue 
of all districts in the county. Also, tuition may be charged 
for attendance of students residing in nondistrict territory 
who are enrolled in any class (including adult) maintained 
by the district of attendance. 


TENURE 


A combination of four bills made sweeping changes in 
the tenure law. The size of districts in which the tenure law 
is applicable was reduced from 850 to 250 a.d.a. (SB 946 
Grunsky, CTA-sponsored). 

Probationary teachers in all districts may be dismissed 
for cause only and no employee shall be denied the right to 
a hearing to determine the cause for his dismissal (AB 337 
Elliott, Los Angeles), except that in districts under 85,000 
a.d.a. the governing board may conduct the hearing with- 
out a hearing officer. 

A probationary teacher whose contract is not renewed 
may request a written statement of the cause for dismissal 
(AB 2430 Sedgwick, CTA-sponsored), and a report of such 
dismissals, which shall be confidential, must be filed annually 
with the Department of Education. 

Tenure may not be gained automatically through an ad- 
ministrative four-year contract (AB 2238 Hegland, CSBA & 
CTA). The board determines prior to May 15 of the third 
year under such four-year contract whether to grant or deny 
permanent classification as a classroom teacher. 


PUPILS 


The systematic achievement and intelligence testing of 
all pupils in all grades, except 13 and 14, in all schools with 
tests selected by the governing board or county board from 
a list certified by the State Board of Education is directed 
by AB 340 (Winton, Merced). 

Special education programs for mentally gifted minors, 
approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, may 
receive apportionments equal to the total excess expense 
incurred by the school district, not to exceed $40 per pupil 
participating in the program for one school year (AB 362 
Bee, Hayward). 

Secondary school pupils may be suspended for a period 
of one semester (AB 1596 Winton, Merced). 

No person, minor or adult, shall be admitted to any public 
or private elementary or secondary school as a pupil less 
such person has been immunized against poliomyelit's, the 
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cost. { immunization to be covered by fees, school funds, or 
cou:.v funds (AB 1940 DeLotto, Fresno). 

S.:cty belts are now required for driver and instructor in 
aut iobile driver training courses (AB 2220 Bradley, San 
Jose 

No pupil enrolled in a public school may be placed in any 
agency, institution, or place outside the school for psycho- 
logical or psychiatric treatment without prior written con- 
sent of parent or guardian (AB 3110 Shell, Los Angeles). 


SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 

Seniority rights of school employees are retained and qual- 
ification for the position without examination is automatic 
when a position is changed from classified to certificated or 
vice versa by action of law (AB 490 Elliott, Los Angeles). 

Sabbatical leaves may be taken in two six months periods 
(AB S68 Casey, Bakersfield). 

Disciplinary action may not be taken against any school 
employee because of his appearance before the governing 
board, the county board of education, legislative committees, 
or any other board, commission, or council (AB 880 Winton, 
Merced). 

A substitute employee who teaches during one school year 
75 per cent of the regular school days shall be deemed to 
have been a probationary employee and to have served a 
complete school year as a probationary employee (AB 1678 
Mills, San Diego). 

Employees shall have the right to join or not to join em- 
ployee organizations and the governing body of a public 
agency shall meet and confer with representatives of em- 
ployee organizations upon request (AB 2375 George E. 
Brown, Monterey Park). 

Any contract or agreement, express or implied, made by 
any employee to waive the benefits of Chapter 2 Division 10 
of the Education Code is null and void (AB 2392 Casey, 
CTA-sponsored). 

The rights of school employees moving between classified 
and certificated positions within a district are clarified in 
AB 2471 (Winton, Merced). 

The attorney for a school district shall act as counsel in 
the defense of any action brought against an employee on 
account of any alleged tortious or criminal conduct arising 
out of the performance of official duty if the governing board 
determines the employee performed his duty in good faith 
and without malice (AB 2878 George E. Brown). 

The religious exemption from tuberculosis examination of 
a school employee is put on a local option basis, the govern- 
ing board to determine by resolution if the exemption is to 


be granted (SB 1111 Stiern, Bakersfield). 


SALARY AND RETIREMENT 


CTA sponsored a bill to require districts to adopt and 
make public a salary schedule for substitute teachers (SB 
55+ Miller, Martinez), and assisted the passing of SB 1095 
to give County Superintendents an overdue pay increase 
(Rodda, Sacramento). 

\ssemblyman Garrigus succeeded with a bill to require 
+ district budge ts allot not less than a fixed percentage of 
rent expense,” defined as the first six items in the budget, 
structional salaries, the percentages being 60 per cent 
lementary, 55 per cent for unified, and 50 per cent for 
school and junior college districts (AB 1786). In the vast 


rity of districts, these percentages will not alter the 
5 quo. 


+ 
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The more important retirement bills, both good and bad, 
were defeated. Two of the CTA-sponsored measures were 
adopted. STRS members who retired prior to October 1, 1953 
with 30 or more years of service, and were required to retire 
for service although disabled at the time of retirement, may 
now offer evidence of the disability at time of retirement 
and have allowances re-computed on a disability basis (AB 
2079 Garrigus, Reedley). Requests must be filed with the 
retirement office prior to March 31, 1962. 

School employees who switch from certificated to classi- 
fied positions, and vice versa, may elect to remain in the 
retirement system, STRS or SERS, in which they hold mem- 
bership (AB 2355 Garrigus, Reedley). 

Most retirement bills enacted were of a technical nature 
or of minor importance. 


CREDENTIALS 

The new credential structure for California teachers is 
contained in the nine pages of SB 57 (Fisher, San Diego), 
establishing five types of credentials to replace a cumber- 
some several dozen. Elementary teachers are required five 
years of university or college education or its equivalent with 
the fifth year to be completed within five years of the first 
employment. It becomes operative July 1, 1963. Credentials 
issued under the old law may be renewed. The State Board 
shall issue credentials under the old laws to persons who have 
completed two years of college and are, on the operative 
date, enrolled in a teacher education curriculum. 

The fee for each credential or life diploma, or renewal 
thereof, shall be fixed by the State Board at no less than cost, 
but not to exceed ten dollars. A fee may be required for 
evaluation of transcripts, which may be applied toward the 
fee for credential (AB 1082 DeLotto, Fresno). 

CTA has always opposed any increase in fee until teachers 
had representation in some form in the licensure process. 
Therefore, CTA supported AB 1082 as SB 624, creating a 
State Commission on Teacher Licensure, moved toward final 
passage with provision for teacher representation. The Gov- 
ernor vetoed SB 624 (Grunsky, Watsonville). 

Holders of a master’s degree or a doctor's degree may 
teach for three years in junior college without a credential 
(SB 1020), and an elementary superintendent with 10 years 
service may become superintendent of a unified district at 
the time of its formation without possessing the certification 
document otherwise required (SB 1124). Both bills were in- 


troduced by Senator George Miller. Both were opposed by 
the CTA. 


CURRICULUM 


Permanent exemption from physical education may be 
granted a pupil who has reached his twenty-first birthday, or 
a pupil who is enrolled as a postgraduate student (SB 299 
Rodda, Sacramento). 

The course of study in the elementary and secondary 
schools is delineated in some detail in a curriculum bill based 
upon the recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mission (AB 2564 Casey, Bakersfield). 

Foreign language will be taught not later than grade six, 


but the requirement does not become mandatory until July 
1, 1965. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The spotlight was on the junior college at the 1961 ses- 
sion. The J. C. foundation program was raised to $543 (AB 
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1848 Britschgi, Redwood City). The foundation program and 
basic aid are computed on the basis of the a.d.a. of students 
residing in the district, plus students attending in another 
district for which tuition is paid, exclusive of the a.d.a. of 
adults as adults are defined in Section 6352. State support for 
adults is provided at the unit rate per a.d.a. of resident pupils 
less $63, but not less than $125 nor more than $220. Tuition 
charges are authorized for any service provided by a junior 
college to students residing in nondistrict territory, adult as 
well as graded classes. 

Five million dollars is available for allocation to districts 
maintaining junior colleges for debt service or capital outlay 
(SB 48 Collier, Los Angeles), financed from surpluses in the 
county school service fund. 

It is the policy of the legislature that the territory of all 
high school and unified districts shall be included in districts 
maintaining a junior college by February 1, 1964. County 
committees shall prepare plans for the formation of one or 
more junior college districts in the county, and no district, 
except a junior college district, shall be formed to maintain 
a junior college on and after February 1, 1963 (AB 608 Gar- 
rigus, Reedley). 

The State Board of Education shall establish criteria and 
standards for graded classes in grades 13 and 14 (SB 1087). 
It shall provide for a uniform system of accounting for all 
junior colleges, and the governing board of each district 
maintaining a junior college shall report annually the reve- 
nues and expenses for junior college purposes (SB 1261). No 
junior college shall be formed if the assessed valuation per 
unit of estimated potential average daily attendance is less 
than $150,000, unless State Board makes a determination of 
geographic isolation (SB 1269). The foregoing three measures 
were introduced by Senator George Miller. 


STATE COLLEGES 


For the management of the state college system, a series 
of bills was adopted to carry out the intent of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education. 

Senate Bill 54 (Grunsky) conforms existing code sections 
to the master plan by making numerous technical changes. 
SB 921 (Sturgeon) confers tenure and personnel rights upon 
employees of the state colleges, and SB 1094 (Rodda) trans- 
fers employees who were performing functions that were 
transferred to the Trustees. Senator Rodda also carried SB 
1422 dealing with college auxiliary organizations. 

The other state college bills were introduced by Senator 
Miller and cover the following broad areas: SB 1152, trustee 
powers; SB 1155, naming of state colleges; SB 1156, site se- 
lection; SB 1157, appointment, tenure, layoff, and dismissal 
of employees; SB 1158, California Poly, emphasis on certain 
fields of instruction; and SB 1445, construction. SB 1154 
(Miller), authorizing the Trustees to employ legal counsel 


other than the Attorney General, was vetoed by th: Goy. 
ernor. 


BUILDING AID 

In the first month of the session CTA-sponsored pr« :osals 
to free $30,000,000 in school bond funds (AB 25 Kilp trick) 
and increase the monthly allowance for allocation from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 (ACR 2 Kilpatrick) were hurried 
through the legislature as emergency legislation to ta\e the 
state school building aid program off priority. 

Two bills by Assemblyman Richard Hanna shift the com. 
putation of repayments on building aid to a fiscal year basis 
(AB 1343) and permit a unified district to combine bond 
capacity, repayment tax, and a.d.a. for grades K through 12 
in qualifying for state building aid. 

Two bills by Senator George Miller authorize the State 


- Allocation Board to construct and loan portable school build. 
‘ings to school districts to meet shifting population conditions, 


particularly in areas affected by large state construction 
projects (SB 832 & 833). 

Monthly allocations may be jumped to $15,000,000 after 
October 1, 1961 upon determination of need by the State 
Allocation Board (AB 282 Bruce F. Allen, Los Gatos) and 
approval by the voters of ACA 12 (Busterud, San Francisco) 
will permit school bond issues to be submitted to the voters 
as statutes rather than constitutional amendments. Numer- 
ous other bills on building aid were technical in nature and 
limited in application. 


GOVERNING BOARDS 

A long list of bills affects governing boards, their powers, 
election of members, and procedures. Only two are noted 
here. 

AB 1561 (Hegland, LaMesa), CTA-sponsored, requires 
that every official action taken by the governing board of 
every school district shall be affirmed by a formal vote of 
the members of the board and recorded in the journal of 
its proceedings. 

Assembly Bill 161 by the same author permits the gover- 
ing board to contract for the services of an attorney in private 
practice to prepare and conduct school district litigation. 


COMPLETE LIST READY 

For brevity, description of legislation has been omitted 
above on child care centers, district organization, insurance, 
special education, taxation, television, textbooks, and trans- 
portation. All education bills which were passed by Senate 
and Assembly and signed into law are itemized in the 
August 1 issue of CTA Legislative Letter. A limited num- 
ber of copies will be available on request from CTA’s gov- 
ernmental relations office at Room 610, 11th & L Building, 
Sacramento 14. Any citizen may obtain copies of bills in 
which he is interested from the Bill Room, State Capitol, 
Sacramento 14. 


On our way to five million pupils ..... 


California’s total school enrollment in regular grades and spe- 
: cial classes as of March 31, 1961, was 4,016,981, according to 
3 the State Department of Education’s compilation of figures from 
: school districts. This was 216,175 or 5.7 per cent higher than the 
total for March 31, 1960 (the same percentage as the previous 
year). 
The breakdown was: kindergarten through grade eight, 2,539,- 
3 278; grades nine through 12, 763,915; grades 13 and 14, 132,462; 
3 adults and special classes, 581,326. 


In 1956 many daring administrators were quoting Dr. James 
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Stone’s “far out” predictions: “It took California 90 years (1849- 
1940) to enroll one million pupils in its public schools and 13 
years (1940-1953) to enroll its second million. It is estimated 
that within seven years (1953-1960), California will enroll its 
three millionth pupil and with the subsequent five years (196'- 
1965) the state will enroll its four millionth pupil.” 

Having passed the 4,000,000 mark with the dawn of 1961, wh» 
can safely predict when California will reach the next set of 
round figures? The population explosion in the west clearly hz; 
not subsided. 


é 
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in the Ten Minute Color Movie. Full of fun—and practical suggestions on 
| cold prevention for boys and girls of all ages. Film available free on 
oe short-term loan for showing or repeat performance. 

ilding, 


vills in Pian a complete pro- 1 Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-91-C1 
apitol, 


gram with the film, 
cold prevention posters and health 
pledge (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 
Free from the makers of Kleenex 
tissues. 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16 mm sound 
and color movie version of ‘How to Catch a Cold." 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


$$ Name pozei <= . 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) (please print) 


New Teaching Aid 


Filmstrip adaptation of “How to 
Catch a Cold”. Designed for use in 
areas where no sound equipment 
is available. An important addition 
to your school health library. 

Filmstrip and instructor's script 
only *3.00—check coupon. 


In addition, please send: 
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; ___ copies of Health Pledge (for School_____ 
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grades 2, 3 and 4) 

___sets of posters (large 
schools may require more Street _ 
than one set) 

___l enclose my check or money 
order in the amount of $3.00 City paced Zone____ State 
for theinstructor’s script and 
new filmstrip adaptation of NOTE: Material will be sent to teachers and 
“How to Catch a Cold.” authorized adult personnel only. 
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KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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Professional questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 


Specialty and tenure 

Q. On page 16 of the 1953 Tenure 
Committee handbook, I find this state- 
ment: “Employment as a physician, den- 
tist, nurse, librarian, or other special 
service personnel in a position requiring 
certification is subject to the same tenure 
provisions as employment as a teacher. 
Tenure, if gained, is in the special posi- 
tion in which the employee served.” 

Is the law still the same? I interpret 
this to mean that if a counselor receives 
tenure when she is a counselor, she has 
tenure as a counselor and thus can re- 
main in the capacity rather than be as- 
signed to classroom teaching. Is this 
correct? 


Ans. Because the term “special serv- 
ice personnel” is given different defini- 
tions in different districts, the passage 
to which you refer is misleading. You 
will note that each of the samples in- 
cluded in the passage names services 
performed under a credential which 
would not qualify the employee for 
classroom teaching. These people 
would not receive tenure as librarians, 
nurses, physicians or dentists. They re- 
ceive tenure as employees of the school 
district. It’s only the fact that their 
certification does not qualify them for 
any other duties which gives the ap- 
pearance of tenure in assignment. 

This is not true of counselors. Since 
counselors also hold teaching creden- 
tials, they can be given classroom as- 
signments at any time. 


Full-time employment 

Q. This is my fourth year in this dis- 
trict. During the first year, 1 served only 
two days per week, working on assign- 
ments from the county schools office the 
other three days. During the past three 
years I have been employed full time by 
the district. Don’t I already have tenure 
for 2/5 time, even if the district decides 
not to employ me full time next year? 

Ans. There is a difference between 
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serving two-fifths of each day and serv- 
ing two-fifths of the days. The Educa- 
tion Code states that one must serve 75 
per cent of the days the schools are in 
session to constitute a year of proba- 
tionary service. Obviously, the two 
days per week would not qualify your 
first year as a probationary year of 
teaching. Unless you are re-employed 
for 1961-62, you do not have permanent 
classification for any fraction of your 
time. 


Transfer and seniority 

QO. I teach in a school system which 
has separate elementary and secondary 
districts under the same administration. I 
had tenure in the elementary district. 
Last year I requested transfer to the sec- 
ondary district to obtain a year of ex- 
perience on that level. This spring I 
requested a change back to the elementary 
district, but my request was denied on 
the basis that there were no positions 
available. Have I lost my right to an 
elementary teaching assignment? If I re- 
main in the secondary district, what 
would be the beginning date for senior- 
ity of tenure? 


Ans. Though your letter states that 
you “requested and were granted a 
transfer from the elementary to the sec- 
ondary district,” I am responding on 
the assumption that you actually were 
granted a leave from the elementary 
district and an assignment in the sec- 
ondary district. This is the customary 
procedure, but it’s possible that your 
request may have been in a form which 
actually constituted a resignation from 
the elementary district and acceptance 
of new employment in the secondary. 

If you were granted a year's leave, 
you retain seniority in the elementary 
district and your reassignment there is 
not a matter of choice for the district. 
Under these conditions, the Education 
Code provides that you “may acquire 
permanent classification in the district 
to which he transferred if he is em- 
ployed for a second year in that district, 
at which time his permanent classi- 
fication in the district from which he 
transferred shall expire.” This being 
permissive, you could request another 
years leave from the elementary 
district, remain probationary in the 
secondary, but retain tenure in the ele- 
mentary. 

There is no mention of transferring 
seniority status, so I would assume that 
your seniority begins with the date of 


your original employment in th. sec. 
ondary district. 

On the other hand, if you wer. not 
granted leave from the elementa: \ dis. 
trict, you have completed only thi first 
probationary year in the seconda: y and 
hold tenure in neither. Your tenu:.: and 
seniority would be restored if you are 
reemployed in the elementary district 
within three years. 


Five hours with no break 

Q. Our district is being forced to triple 
sessions in kindergarten next year. One 
teacher is being asked to take a double 
session, 21/, hours each, which would be 
five hours teaching without a_ break. 
Another teacher would have a group of 
children in the same room following dis. 
missal of the second group. Total en- 
rollment for the two sessions is 70. Is it 
legal to ask a teacher to teach five hours 
without a break of any kind? Small chil- 
dren require constant supervision and 
five hours seems unreasonable if no break 
is allowed. 


Ans. I share your feeling. If I were 
the teacher, I’m sure the second group 
would catch the brunt of some tem- 
perament not usually attributed to 
kindergarten teachers, whose patience 
I have so often admired. Besides, 35 
kindergartners per class always sounds 
like mass babysitting to me. 

But these are personal opinions, and 
you inquired about legal requirements. 
If the district is willing to risk the 
quality of its program and the emo- 
tional health of its teachers, I find 
nothing to prevent its doing so with this 
type of assignment. The regulation re- 
garding duty-free lunch periods spe- 
cifies that the half-hour shall be as near 
noon as possible. If you have a 22-hour 
class which begins at 11, I presume the 
district could maintain that 1:30 p.m. is 
“as near noon as possible.” 


I certainly would ask that someone 
take another look at this schedule. If 
the administration seems unwilling to 
reconsider, the appropriate committee 
of the teachers association should study 
the problem and exert its influence 
toward a more acceptable solution. For 
example, I have known districts where 
two teachers conducted three classes, 
serving as a team for the middle croup. 
This permitted them to so arrange the 
activities that each had some personal 
freedom. With nearly 100 a.d.a., the dis- 
trict still would be adequately 1 paid 
to use two full time teachers. 

More on page 31 
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Subject: HEALTH INSURANCE 








A Report to You 


from Your State 
CTA Advisory 


Panel on Insurance 


We have had our present CTA sponsored 
health program for more than ten years. 
Many reports on the quality of service 
rendered under the program have come 
to the Panel from CTA members—some 
direct, some through Insurance Com- 
mittee chairmen, some relayed by Dr. 
Corey and Dr. Parr. These reports have 


been very gratifying. 


Periodic Reviews 


Before the program was developed over 
10 years ago, many other plans were 
studied. The State CTA Advisory Panel 
on Insurance continually reviews other 
available plans periodically — to make 
sure that the CTA-Blue Cross program 
is our very best buy in a pre-paid health 


plan. There is no doubt, it is. 


Flexible 
Program 


Through the years, too, it has been pos- 
sible to enlarge the scope of our health 
program from time to time and to make 
a variety of “Optional” benefits, includ- 
ing CTA-Blue Cross Major Medical Pro- 
tection, available to qualified teacher 
groups. 

We teachers, as a group, have an un- 
usually fine health record (we must live 
right!) This and the fact that we are 
such a large group enables Blue Cross to 
give us an unusually fine program —one 
that no single CTA Chapter or Unit is 
likely to match in benefits or price 
through any commercial carrier. (Blue 
Cross is non-profit. ) 


Benefits tr 


and Costs 


Of the many unique benefits our pro- 
gram provides, you are probably aware 
that the most important are the hospital 
service benefits. We are not limited to a 


per diem “dollar allowance.” The many 
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hospital services provided are paid in 
full. regardless of cost or how many of 


them are needed. 


As hospitals continue to use the most 
modern medical equipment and the cost 
of living rises, hospital costs go up and 
our protection automatically becomes 


worth more. 


What Should You Do? 


Today, there are new teachers who are 
not aware of the value of this program 
and when they are faced with hospital 
and doctor bills they will have the added 
burden of grave financial concern. Let all 
of us who know the worth of our health 
plan resolve to tell others about the State 
CTA-Blue Cross Plan and all that it can 
mean to them and their family members 
during times of stress and pain. 

In the last year alone the State CTA- 
Blue Cross program paid $5,481,803.00 
in hospital and doctor care benefits for 
teachers and their family members. The 
program has brought security from finan- 
cial worry during times of illness to 


thousands of teachers in California. 


... suddenly two cars collide and a teacher and her hus- 
band are badly injured. They sustain fractures of the 
legs, dislocation of a hip and multiple pelvic fractures... 


O’CONNOR HospiTay 


San Jose, California 


Mr. Bernard McDonel| 
San JOse, California 


Admission 2.1 2-61 


verse ae) | che [oi [ga 
opin 1972-00 | $1,372.00 
OPerating Room | 1766-00) 1,166.0 
Supplies 501.00 

nae 422 08 

Pryeiste, | $2.00 


Hydroth 
Blood way 


60.00 
Personaj 34.00 


62.3 
TOTAL $4,384 66 $4,288.35 


$96.3] 


To date, a total of more than $6000.00 has been paid by 
the State CTA-Blue Cross basic program for the care of 
this couple. The above example is an illustration of the 
extent to which the program provides care when it is 
needed. 


CTA INSURANCE FACTS 


@ The State CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance was organized 
in 1949. 


@ The Panel handles all CTA insurance programs including 
automobile, health, income protection and life. 


@ The CTA Special Services Department has available to local 
chapters and their Insurance Committees folders entitled How 
to Evaluate Group Health Plans. 


@ At the beginning of the current school year there were 
165,980 persons under the CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan in 
California. 


@ Benefits provided since the program began on April 1, 
1951 amounted to $30,113,785.31 on December 31, 1960. 


@ In 1960 teachers and their family members received 77,730 
days of hospital care. 


@ Since its inception, the Plan has cared for 93,049 patients. 








INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


If you would like more information about your State CTA-Blue 
Cross program or about Blue Cross in general, communicate with 


your local Insurance Committee chairman. 


Some CTA Chapters have expressed an interest in appraising 
their insurance programs periodically —just as the State CTA Ad- 
visory Panel on Insurance periodically reviews the over-all pro- 
gram. This is certainly a sound idea. Members of the Panel wel- 


come the opportunity to assist local chapters in such evaluations. 


Address inquiries to 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Headquarters) 1705 MURCHISON DRIVE, BURLINGAME 
(Southern Section) 1125 W. 6th STREET, LOS ANGELES 


CTA members, of course, may always communicate with Blue 


Cross directly at any one of the offices listed below: 


Blue Cross of Northern California 
OAKLAND 12... .. . . . «. 1919 Webster Street, TEmplebar 4-4900 
SAN FRANCISCO 4... . . . . +=+2111 Sutter Street, DOuglas 2-4285 
SACRAMENTO 14... . . . . . + 1919-21st Street, Gladstone 2-4305 
SAN JOSE 13... . . . . . .. First National Bank Bldg., CYpress 4-5373 
FRESNO 21 - oe ew ew ee ee) e)6Crocker-Anglo Bank Bldg., AMherst 8-7881 


Blue Cross of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 27... . . . . . 4747 Sunset Blvd., NOrmandy 3-9111 
BAKERSFIELD oe ew el ele) (62819 Street, FAirview 5-7497 
LONG BEACH ..... . . . . 2168 Pacific Ave., HEmlock 2-8407 
SAN BERNARDINO... . . .. . 1602 D Street, TUrner 2-2578 
SAN DIEGO. ..... . . . . 748 Ash Street, BElmont 3-8977 
SANTA BARBARA . .. . . . ... 831 State Street, WOodland 5-1058 


STATE CTA ADVISORY PANEL 
ON INSURANCE 


HOWARD NORDSTROM, Chairman, Fresno 
OSCAR ANDERSON, San Francisco 

PHIL ASHWORTH, San Diego 

FRANK PARR, CTA Staff Consultant 
THOMAS E. STANTON, JR., Legal Consultant 
G. FRANK WAITES, Actuarial Consultant 


The STATE CTA-BLUE CROSS Plan is 
the only health plan sponsored 
by your association 











Professionally Prepared 


PUBLICATIONS 


Printed Periodically” 


LTHOUGH all CTA chartered 
chapters and Section offices have 
complete libraries of publications pro- 
duced by CTA’s state headquarters, in- 
dividual members continue to order and 
use CTA handbooks, pamphlets, bro- 
chures, and folders on a wide range of 
subjects—and at little or no expense. 
To better understand Association pro- 
grams and policies, as well as important 
issues in public education, members find 
that CTA publications provide profes- 
sional help. 


A single copy of any unpriced item 
will be mailed free of charge but remit- 
tance of 10 cents is requested for mail- 
ing costs after the first free copy. Prices 
quoted are for single copies postpaid 
and tax-paid. Discount of 20 per cent is 
allowed on orders of $5 or more, on 
which items may be consolidated. 


First publication of an item receives 
specific or general distribution and all 
Sections automatically receive a pro- 
rated portion of each printing. When 
groups of members have special needs 
for publications, it is appropriate for 
the question of special discounts to be 
raised with any state or Section profes- 
sional staff member of the association. 


The list below includes all titles in 
current supply; obsolete or out-of-print 
items have been dropped. On a number 
of major bulletins or handbooks, revi- 
sion and reprinting is now under way. 
When kits (large labelled envelopes) are 
available on grouping of common sub- 
jects, they are indicated. 


*T 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS... First official 
statement of CTA Educational Policy Com- 
mission, outlining principles on which Associa- 
tion program is based. 1956, 25c. Also available 
for framing at 2c each. 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS The schools must assume responsi- 
bilities on significant issues. No. 2, 1957, 25c. 


THE GIFTED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Special provision for education of the intellec- 
tually gifted. No. 3, 1958, 25c. 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS PROGRAM /76-page 
discussion of the major features of public 
school curriculum. No. 4, 1958, 50c. 


TEACHER LOAD An examination of teacher 
load, with appropriate recommendations. No. 
5, 1958, 25c. 


JUDGING AND IMPROVING THE SCHOOLS 
Vigorous defensive comment on the contro- 
versial San Francisco Curriculum Survey Com- 
mittee Report. Sixth of the Commission’s re- 
ports—and the most widely used. 1960, 15c. 


STUDENT BEHAVIOR Guidelines for the de- 
eo of local school policy regarding 
pupil behavior. Unnumbered, 2 pp., 1959, 5c. 


CLASSROOM USE OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVI- 
SION The educational potential of TV in the 
schools. Unnumbered, 2pp., 1959, 5c. 


SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM Criteria for 
the summer school. Unnumbered, 2pp., 1959, 
5c. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


THE TEACHER'S CODE A handbook on the 
Code of Ethics for California teachers, its im- 
portance, interpretation, and enforcement. Re- 
vised 1959, 75c. 


CO-OPER-ACTION A guide for teacher as- 
sociation professional relations committees. 
1955, 25c. 


CODE OF ETHICS Code for California teachers 
adopted by the State Council of Education in 
1949. Single sheet suitable for display. Free. 


ADMINISTRATOR ETHICS A guide for school 
administrators. Revised 1960, 10c. 


LEAVES—NONDECIDUOUS A guide for the 
development of district employee leave poli- 
cies. 1955, 25c. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
CTA Research Bulletin No. 137. 1960, $1. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF TEACHER 
EVALUATION PROGRAMS CTA Research 
Bulletin No. 97, 1956, $1. 


POLICIES FOR ETHICS COMMISSION 
STUDIES Types of studies conducted by CTA 
Ethics Commission (predecessor of Personnel 
Standards Commission). Revised 1958, 20c. 


PROBLEM PROCESSING PROCEDURES Rec- 
ommendations useful to chapter professional 
relations committees. 1958, 10c. 


THE TEACHERASA PROFESSIONAL WORKER 
Free folder suggesting definitions for profes- 
sional conduct. 


SAMPLE PERSONNEL POLICIES A compila- 
tion and analysis of district-adopted personnel 
policies, including sample forms. 1954, 25c. 


STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE for second- 
ary school principals. A guide to the estab- 
lishment of cones for administrative and 
supervisory personnel. 1957, 30c. 


SALARIES 


PAY WINDOWS FOR THE PROFESSION A 
handbook for local association salary comit- 
tees. 1956, 40c (Revised edition expected to be 
ready in 1962 at 75c). 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES RELATING TO 
SALARIES CTA Research Bulletin No. 135, 
1960, $1. 


SALARY POLICY Fundamental principles of 
sound salary policy, as recommended by CTA 
Salary Schedules and Trends Committee and 
approved by State Council of Education. 25c. 


RESEARCH BULLETINS Annual surveys of ex- 
isting salary schedules are produced by CTA 
Research Department. Covering classroom, 
teachers, administrative personnel, special serv- 
ices personnel, county office and central office 
personnel, current numbers are 136, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142. Order by classifications and date. 
Each $1. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


KIT containing folders on placement service 
and five statewide insurance programs. Free. 


RETIREMENT 


CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
A statement and appropriate tables on the 
state retirement law through 1959. 10c. 


.KIT Recommended for complete information 


on retirement. 75c. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


CAREERS IN EDUCATION An excellent re- 
cruitment guide for students proposing to enter 
the teaching profession. 1954, 35c. 


TEACHER COMPETENCE A broad evaluation 
based on Dr. Kinney’s “Measure of a Good 
Teacher.” Publ. 1957, now being revised for 
reprinting. 50c. 


TOWARD PROFESSIONAL MATURITY Sig- 
nificance and obligation of teachers in main- 
taining status. TE Bulletin No. 5, 50c. 
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CREDENTIAL REFORM A digest of activity by 
California teachers, covering the period 1953- 
1959, useful background for this year’s legis- 
lative struggle. Includes “Licensure of Teach- 
ers,” a Journal reprint. TE Bulletin No. 8, 
1959, 25c. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS AA listing of 
higher education institutions accredited for 
teacher education by state, regional, and na- 
tional agencies. Revised 1961, 50c. 


TENURE 


TENURE A handbook, including historical 
background, precedent-making court cases, 
and development of the law. 1953, $1. 


TENURE, GENERAL PROVISIONS A smaller 
summary of general provision of the tenure 
law. Revised 1961, 15c. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


SAFEGUARDS against suits for damages. YA 
Bulletin No. 1, 10c. 


RECREATION SERVICES YA Bulletin No. 2, 
10c. 


CHECKLIST for evaluation of youth activities 
projects. No. 3, 10c. 


SCHOLARSHIPS A general guide on current 
opportunities. No. 4, 10c. 


INVENTORY Checklist on recreational serv- 
ices. No. 5, 10c. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


KIT Includes all items listed below, plus 
other pertinent literature and speeches. A com- 
plete guide to the teaching of moral and spirit- 
ual sales in the schools. $1.50. 


FAITHS OF MANKIND A bibliography of in- 
structional materials on the world’s religions 
for use in secondary schools. 25c. 


THE LAW Legal interpretations concerning 
the teaching of religion and morals in the pub- 
lic schools. 25c. 


SHARE YOUR SUCCESS Ways and means of 
promoting successful programs in moral and 
spiritual values. 25c. 


MORAL COMPETENCE A compilation of 
techniques in this field. 25c. 


THIS IS WHAT WE MEAN Free folder de- 
scribing CTA’s interest in teaching of moral 
and spiritual values. 


VALUES TO LIVE BY Originally published in 
1955, this handbook is still a valuable guide to 
local association committees or interest 
groups. 25c. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Two small handbooks for specialized distribu- 
tion have been published by CTA Interna- 
tional Relations committee: THE CALIFORNIA 
TEACHER GOES ABROAD and CONCERNING 
TEACHERS FROM ABROAD. Free. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


PUSHBUTTONS FOR PRESIDENTS A guide- 
book for local chapter presidents. 1953, re- 
vised 1959, 75c. 


STANDING RULES Basic operational pro- 
cedure established by CTA board of directors, 
revised annually. 25c. 
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BYLAWS and Articles of Incorporation of CTA. 
Revised and complete 1961. 15c. 


AFFILIATED EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS Description of CTA affiliates. 75c. 


DISCUSSION LEADERSHIP A manual de- 
signed for CTA consulting groups, also useful 
in local chapter programs. 50c. 


BECOMING A LOCAL CHAPTER A free 
folder telling how to organize a CTA chapter. 


IN THIS WE AGREE A free folder describing 
primary functions of teacher associations. 


FIELD SERVICE KIT Contains brochures on 
compensation insurance, programs suggested 
for chapter emphasis, budgeting and account- 
ing systems, the union question, and ideas for 
chapter projects. Write Field Service Depart- 
ment for specific items or president’s kit. $1. 


RESEARCH 


In addition to periodic salary bulletins, CTA 
Research Department has published RESUMES 
on a variety of subjects. All are priced at $1 
each (see introduction); order by number. Most 

opular subjects now in supply are listed 
elow. 
5. 1956 Addition to Annotated Bibliography 
on Education of Gifted Children. Sept., 1957. 
7. Educational Research Projects Reported by 
California County and District School Offices. 
March, 1958. 
8. Research Projects in California as Reported 
ow and District Offices, 1957-58. Nov., 
5 


10. 1958 Addition to Annotated Bibliography 
on Education of Gifted Children. May, 1959. 
11. Teacher Reactions to 1958-59 ETRA- 
— Instructional Television Project. Nov., 


12. Legal Aspects of Corporal Punishment in 

eaeican Schools (by Frances Coolidge). Jan., 
0. 

14. Educational Research Projects Reported 

by California County and District School Of- 

fices, 1958-59. Mar., 1960. 

15. Teacher Load in California Public Junior 

Colleges. Sept., 1960. 

17. The Role of Hypotheses in Educational 

Research. Mar. 1961. 

18. Gifted Child Programs in California. May, 

1961. 

19. Factors Related to Success of Beginning 

Teachers. May, 1961. 


ACCREDITATION 


Accreditation Schedules published by the 
Western College Association and the Califor- 
nia State Board of Education. Copyright by 
CTA, 64 pp, discounts do not apply, 1955, $1. 





Now at half price... 


MERIT RATING 


Kit Booklets, reprints, and bulletins ; rovid. 
ing a broad professional viewpoint to th study 
of merit rating of salaries for teachers $2.50, 
Discussion Guide on merit rating. Journal re. 
print, January, 1957. Free. 

Merit rating of teachers CTA Resear-h Bul. 
letin No. 98. $1. 

Teacher Evaluation Programs CTA Research 
Bulletin No. 97. $1. 


STUDENT CTA 


About Your Professional Organization § H:nd- 
book describing structure and objectives of 
SCTA. 25c. 

Code of Ethics A code for students of educa- 
tion. Single sheet. Free. 

SCTA Brochure for prospective members. 
Free. . 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Freeways to Friendships Guide to chapter and 
school public relations committees. Third print- 
ing. 1955. 25c. 


CTA—What It Is—How It Works A beauti- 
fully produced booklet describing lucidly and 
briefly what CTA is. 25c. 


Heritage of Freedom A colorful and effective 
booklet on the meaning of freedom. Has been 
popular for classroom use and group discus- 
sions. 25c. 

Audio-Visual Materials Descriptive brochure 
on films, strips, and tapes available through 
CTA. Includes “Why, Teacher?” tapes. Free. 


Legislation Copies of CTA Legislative Digest 
and directory of legislators for 1961 session 
are available without charge. 


New Designs for research in teacher compe- 
tence. By Robert B. Howsam. Published by 
Joint Committee on Personnel Procedures wi 
cooperation of Rosenberg Foundation. $1. 


Who's A Good Teacher? Problems and prog- 
ress in teacher evaluation. By Robert B. How- 
sam. Published by Joint Committee on Per- 
sonnel Procedures with cooperation of Roser- 
berg Foundation. $1. No discounts. 


GENERAL 


Education in California By Roy W. Cloud, 
former executive secretary of CTA. This 292- 
page hard-cover history, originally priced in 
1952 at $6 a copy, is now available at $3. (See 
detail in adjacent announcement.) 

Back issues of CTA Journal, Associations’ off- 
cial publication, available to members while 
supply lasts. Contents listed in Education Index 
Annual index free on request. Issues older 
than one year, each 50c. 


EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


By Roy W. Cloud 


$3.00 


(plus California sales tax) 


Education in California, 292 pases, illustrated, is an accurate historical reference on 


the leaders, organizations, an 


accomplishments of public education in California for 


its first hundred years. A monumental work requiring full time from retirement in 1947 
until his death in 1952, the former executive secretary of California Teachers Associa- 
tion drew from his own 20 years of personal experience and primary resources at his 
disposal. The volume is a must for every educational reference library. 


Published by CTA through arrangement with Stanford University Press, the 
book sold originally for $6.00. Although a supply will be retained as first edition 
treasure, a limited number will be sold at h 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILD... 
(Continued from page 16) 


seven per cent of the total public school 
enrollment receives special education 
services of one sort or another; less than 
four per cent of the State School Fund 
is used to maintain the excess costs of 
this program. About three per cent of 
the state’s teachers have special edu- 
cation assignments. Would you say 
these investments of financial and pro- 
fessional resources appear to be in fair 
proportion to the total burden? 

Dividends. Are the public schools ob- 
taining results which validate the spe- 
cial programs? In the case of the edu- 
cable mentally retarded, research find- 
ings confirm the relative advantages of 
special class placement in the area of 
social and emotional adjustment. Fol- 
low-up studies tend to show that young- 
sters who participate in a special 
education program for the educable re- 
tarded later make a better adjustment 
to the social and economic responsi- 
bilities of adulthood. This finding also 
applies to trainable children in their 
adjustment to home and community life. 
There is less evidence to support the 
contention that special class placement 
of the mentally retarded results in sig- 
nificant academic gains in comparison 
with similar youngsters in regular 
grades. There are of course specific in- 
stances when such gains are indisputa- 
ble. On behalf of trainable children it 
is becoming evident that community 
placement results in the development of 
social competencies not obtained in in- 
stitutional placement. 

As for the emotionally and socially 
handicapped, the efficacy of various di- 
rect and indirect instruction and 
guidance approaches has been demon- 
strated. Mentally gifted children re- 
spond favorably to any of the several 
measures designed to enrich and accel- 
erate their learning. Children with sen- 
sory handicaps—the blind and deaf— 
have corroborated the ability of our 
public schools to develop their poten- 
tialities. The crippled and delicate, 
spe.ch handicapped and others with 
‘srious kinds or combinations of handi- 

ps have benefited from special edu- 

mn. 

~} ANDARDS FOR EDUCATORS 

‘ere are certain fundamental con- 
ms to which most educators sub- 
. These are: 
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1. Free public education should be 
equally available to all children who 
can benefit from education and train- 
ing. 

2. Our system of free public educa- 
tion supports the philosophy that there 
should be equal educational opportu- 
nities for all children. 


3. We hold that it is economical to 
invest in the education as opposed to 
the custody and lifelong care of the 
handicapped child. 


4. There is also a humanitarian rea- 
son for extending educational offerings 
to the handicapped child which reas- 
sures all of us that we live in a society 
where people are important and where 
personal rights are protected. 


5. All people are worthy by divine 
right, and young people are our most 
important asset. 


As long as we feel and act in accord- 
ance with the above convictions, it is 
reasonable to anticipate continued 
progress in the education of exceptional 
children. x 


WHAT I'D LIKE 
TO KNOW IS... 
(Continued from page 24) 


Tenure in small districts 


Q. I understand that the 1961 legisla- 
ture extended tenure law provisions to 
districts between 250 and 850 a.d.a. I’ve 
been teaching in such a district for ten 
years. Am I now permanent? 


Ans. Under provisions of the new 
tenure law, as interpreted by our legal 
counsel, you would be serving the first 
year of your probation after you had 
signed your contract of employment for 
1962-63. Your current year of employ- 
ment will not be counted as a part of 
your probationary period, regardless of 
how long you had served in the district. 
Assuming you remain in the district, 
when you sign in May 1965 you will 
then have tenure. 


However, this does not prevent the 
district from granting permanent classi- 
fication sooner to those who have 
served at least three years. Many dis- 
tricts have found that early reclassifica- 
tion of those regarding whom they have 
no question is an aid to smooth transi- 
tion into mandatory tenure. This re- 
moves staff tensions by demonstrating 
the board’s intention to recognize com- 
petent service. x* 
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INTRODUCING... 


Many of us have been faced with in- 
troductions to fellow teachers and later 
found retention of names and person- 
alities wanting. This can be a serious 
problem to a new teacher on a large 
staff. 

The Whittier High School Teachers 
Club display of New Faces, Familiar Faces 
and New Teacher of the Day in the Teach- 
ers’ Room is our way of coping with 
this problem. 
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PEP UP YOUR PUBLICATIONS 


Your school publications can be of great 
help to the total school program—IF 
THEY ARE READ. They represent a con- 
venient method of reaching many people 
to tell a story, to present information, or 
to create interest—IF THEY ARE READ. 
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As we all realize, in the competition for 
the eye and the interest of the reader, our 
most carefully prepared material may be 
lost unless we can attract and hold the 
audience for whom the publication is 
intended. 

A handbook, brochure or pamphlet is 
developed to supplement a textbook or 
a series of lectures and is primarily to 
be used as a ready reference when a 
specific need arises. 


@ it must be to the point 


@ your points must be clear and easily 
located 


@ it must deal with concrete ideas 


Here are two key ideas to pep up your 
publications: 


@ good organization 


@ eye appeal 
32 


DO YOUR PUBLICATIONS HAVE: 
{4 Theme? 


Are the purposes well 
defined within a major theme? 


{4 Organization? 
Are the materials 
clearly, logically 
organized? 


{# Brevity? 
Are the explanations 
and descriptions brief 
and pointed? 


@ Eye Appeal? 
Does your cover catch 
and hold the eye? Do 
you lead the eye 
through the text? 


{4 Color? 
Do you use color as an 
organization device? 


i“ Good Design? 
Do you stress neatness 
and simplicity? 


|. Is your material a standard size? 


2. Can you produce the kind of material 
you want with your facilities? 


Cooperation and a stimulating exchange 
of ideas and information will clarify and 
set up an atmosphere that will produce a 
good finished product that will be read. 


Through sound, efficient organization of 
instructional materials, using the various 
departments of your school, your publi- 
cation can achieve a much greater em- 
phasis and play a larger part in the edu- 
cation of your students. 


RICHARD B. REINHOLTZ 
Assoc. Prof. of Art 
Stanislaus State College 





= for teachers 


Familiar Faces contains I.D. picti:res of 
veteran teachers. 
New Faces shows 3x5 portraits ©! new 
teachers, taken by photo studen 
New Teacher of the Day features an 
8x10 enlargement of each “new face.” 
accompanied by a brief description giy. 
ing teaching assignment, educational 
background, hobbies and other items of 
interest. 
Presentations are designed by art 
students. 
YOSHIO NAKAMURA 
W hittier 


FOR THE SUBSTITUTE 


As a former full-time teacher now do- 
ing substitute work, I would like to 
suggest the following: 

(1) A Seating Chart, to be attached to 
the top of each teacher’s desk. This will 
facilitate communication between pupil 
and substitute, or others speaking to the 
class. 

(2) A set of lesson plans, to be left 
with the principal each Friday, cover- 
ing the following week. They are a 
blueprint for the regular teacher as well 
as the substitute. 

(3) Prompt grading of papers. Errors 
not corrected are repeated. 

(4) A functional grading system which 
will communicate clearly to both chil- 
dren and parents the quality of work 
being done. 

—Liza JOHNs 
Albany 


MATH FIELD DAY 


A Mathematics Field Day can not 
only be an opportunity for students to 
show what they can do, but can spur 
them on to do even better. 

The annual event at Occidental Col- 
lege, in which high schools are asked 
to participate, gave Chaffey and Upland 
high school students the idea of having 
a junior high school field day of their 
own. The date and site were selected, 
and invitations sent to junior high 
schools and eighth grades in the dis 
trict for adult representatives to atten! 
a planning session. 

Math clubs and students at bot! high 
schools aided the effort in many ways. 
Some graded papers under facu'ty su’ 
pervision, others acted as guides on the 
large campus. Students designed the 
opaque question cards and rin the 
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opa;'e projector, addressed envelopes 
and »;anaged most of the details them- 
selvi 

m the beginning, our Math Field 
Day has been a success. It plays up the 
role of mathematics in the complete 
education picture, gives recognition to 
students and schools for abilities and 
interests in math (as in sports and mu- 
sic) and gives local people an oppor- 
tunity to join in the enthusiasm gener- 
ated by students tackling the contest. 


Here are some of the events we use 
in our Field Day: 

Chalk Talk Derby. Five-minute talk on 
a mathematical topic, using the chalk 
board as a visual aid. Contestants know 
five weeks in advance what the topics 
will be. Topics such as Zero, Number 
Systems, and Fractions may be used. 


Mad Hatter Marathon. Contest of rapid 
calculation and estimations, in size, 
length, area and volume. Problems may 
be flashed on screen, or objects shown 
to the contenders. As soon as two or 
three contestants indicate by raised 
hand completion of the problem, a new 
problem is given. 

Leap Frog Relay. Two-man team con- 
test, in which each team member re- 


ceives a different set of problems. After 
40 minutes, there is a 5-minute break 
and partners exchange papers in order 
to check each other’s work. After 30 
minutes they exchange papers again 
and receive 10 minutes to go over their 
own work again. 

Terminology Tournament. A test in four 
parts, each part timed separately: Mul- 
tiple choice (test of opposites); Comple- 
tion test; True-False (for correctness of 
statement as well as word-spelling); and 
a Cross-Number puzzle. 

There are also individual games, in- 
cluding Hex, Nim, three-dimensional 
Tic-Tac-Toe and Peggity. 

—DALE R. STEVENS 
Upland 


ON USING PHONE 


Don't tell them NOT to! Teach them 
HOW to! 

This new approach to youngsters’ at- 
tacks on the telephone was the subject 
of a pilot study in the kindergarten of 
the Adeline E. Kent School in 1958 and 
a full-scale project in 1959. 

Planned and directed by kindergar- 
ten teacher Mrs. Honor Brown, the proj- 


Pray > h «x 

ect has taught hundreds of children how 
to dial their home telephones, a friend’s 
phone, how to reach the operator in an 
emergency, and how to treat incoming 
calls with courtesy and respect. 

Through the cooperation of Pacific 
Tel & Tel, which supplied equipment 
such as practice dials and actual hook- 
ed-up phones, Mrs. Brown explained 
the intricate workings of one of our 
most valuable means of communication. 

Hard though it is to believe, children 
were not stumped by the mechanics of 
an electro-magnet — once it was ex- 
plained in simple terms. They learned 


THE SHELDON BASIC READERS 


—Pre-primers through Grade 8— 


A Sound Reading Program is Essential 
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the meaning of vibrations by holding 
their hands against their throats as they 
spoke. They soon differentiated, by lis- 
tening, between pleasant and unpleas- 
ant sounds. 

Assisting with basic telephone cour- 
tesy rules was Mrs. Mary Sprague, 
school relations supervisor of PT&T, 
whose work had carried her from Ba- 
kersfield to Crescent City, from third 
grade through college classes — but 
never before to this littlest and fre- 
quently very important level. 

“Parents rarely realize that it’s the 
littlest ones who are most often alone at 
home with Mama,” Mrs. Sprague 
pointed out. In emergencies — injury or 
accident — they might easily be the only 
ones around to run for help. How im- 
portant, then, for them to know how to 
dial the operator, a friend or a neighbor. 

Furthermore, the child who knows 
his own phone number can never be 
really lost. Honor D. Brown 

Kentfield 


BUCKING FOR 
EDUCATION 


We have a special “cowboy and In- 
dian round-up day” in our kindergarten 
when children are allowed to wear the 
special paraphernalia not usually al- 
lowed (for reasons of safety). Guns, 
boots, hats, spurs and other equipment 
blossom out in proportion to the chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm. 

We discuss the reason for the kind of 
clothes cowboys wear, and translate 
some of the Spanish words the cowboy 
uses. We learn about guns, and how we 
should never, “ever point one at any 
person or animal, even in fun. Milk time 
becomes “chow time”; at rest time, the 
child’s rug becomes his “bed-roll.” The 
teacher, who is familiar with horses and 
equipment, will have a saddle and bri- 
dle in the room (on a saw horse or play 
horse) and teach the children the proper 
way to mount and dismount. Some 
teachers could have a visitor talk about 
the subject interestingly. 

The children not only learn far more 
than they realize, but they have fun do- 
ing so. —Manrcia F. DE VoE 

Carmel 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
FIRST GRADERS 


Recently, the youngsters in a first 
grade in San Francisco were exploring 
a book about desert animals. They read 
that desert tortoises have four claws on 
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Coctus Pee 

Cactus Pete 1s ar tortarse 

Cactus Pate come from ihe desert 4 

He has o had bey ee 
oe . 

lactus Pete likes the hot sunt 

He hkes the desert sand 

dur tortase eats Tethice 

How mony teeth hos Certs Rte’y 

“ans Pete 8.0 gerde pot 
their front feet and five claws on their 
hind feet. 

They observed that their classroom 
pet, a tortoise named “Cactus Pete,” had 
five claws on each foot. This observation 
led to questioning the information in 
the book, writing to the author, calling 
the Junior Museum for verification, and 
observing a tortoise in an adjacent class- 
room. 

The youngsters found, through re- 
search, that the book was wrong, and 
have, since then, taken great pride in 
questioning what they read. 

—Myrna L. GRAVES 
San Francisco Unified 
School District 
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Teachers who have had in- 
teresting and educationally 
profitable experiences in the 
classroom are invited to write 
for this "Tips for Teachers” 
section in the Journal. Stories 
(no fiction) should be con- 
densed to 200 words or less. 
Good photographs which 
clarify the subject will be wel- 
comed. Contributions will be 
screened by an editorial com- 
mittee for professional 
adaptability and the best will 
be published from time to 
time as space permits.—Edi- 
tor 


TAPE THEM—AND TEA °H 


Are substitute teachers missi) : a 
good thing in the tape recorder? 

We know that some pupils enjoy har- 
assing substitutes, going so far as‘) ex- 
change seats, cough at a given ime, 
drop textbooks and otherwise di-turb 
classroom routine. 

Why not tape them? It seems 1c vical 
to assume that if a recorder were part of 
a substitute’s regular equipment. and 
students knew their catcalls, shu‘fing 
and other poor conduct were being re- 
corded, better discipline might be ob- 
tained. 

This would not be necessary in all sit- 
uations, of course, for some substitute 
teachers are well known, having worked 
for years in some districts. But there is 
no question that, as districts expand, 
there will be an increasing need for de- 
vices which will enable a teacher to 
teach! 

—MaArRcIiA MAHAFFEY 
Earl Warren School, 
Castro Valley 


DONE WITH MIRRORS 


One device which has helped me a 
great deal in demonstrating a specimen 
or model in the anatomy course at Los 
Angeles City College is an overhead 
mirror. When the mirror is properly 
tilted, the specimen can be seen much 
better by the students throughout the 
room. 

Mirrors may be purchased already 
mounted above demonstration tables 
(the kind used in Home Economics 
classes). If school-prepared, care should 
be taken to place the mirror so as to 
avoid the possibility of near-by students 
striking their heads on it. Students 
sometimes become so intent on demon- 
strations that they forget warnings. 

Another helpful device in teaching 
muscle action is a marionette or puppet. 
I have constructed a marionette of 
folded newspaper with strings tying the 
parts together, permitting motion at the 
joints, and with other strings attached 
to the parts to move them. Overbending 
of the knee and ankle joints is prevented 
by use of adhesive tape. When needed, 
the marionette can be attached to 4 
board and placed on a hook above the 
chalkboard and the various strings 
pulled to move the parts. 

—JOHNETTE ENsIGN. M.D. 
L.A. City College 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE PLAN PROVIDES 


INCREASED BENEHTS 


Your CTA Group Life Insurance Program this year includes a new plan with more benefits. 


The table below shows the amount of protection that a $6 monthly premium will buy under 
this new plan. 

AGE AMOUNT AGE AMOUNT 
Under 25 $26,800 45-49 $16,000 
25-29 $24,800 50-54 $14,400 
30-34 $22,400 55-59 $13,200 
35-39 $20,400 60-66 $10,800 
40-44 $18,000 67-69 $ 6,000 


This is only one of the low cost life plans available through your CTA. Others provide reduced 

ati benefits for a smaller monthly outlay. 
imen 
be Another important thing about your CTA Group Life Plan: 

ea 
perly 
much A new provision allows CTA members fo continue their coverage affer they retire. 
t the 


ill Enrollment for the Life Insurance Program is by chapter only. Would you like your chapter to 


ables know more about this program? Then clip and mail this coupon. 
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To: OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
School Group Sales & Service 


1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Please contact our chapter president about the CTA Life Insurance Program. 


Name__ 
Address. 


CTA Chapter. 





Chapter President. 
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WHY JANIE CAN WRITE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from 
obtaining grades on written work 
which truly reflect her ability to se- 
curing and holding the position she 
wants in the world of adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in 
all her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help 
her to analyze her own handwriting 
and provide her the guidance neces- 
sary to improve. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


67 IRVING PLACE, 


half our states have made exhaus- 
tive studies of the many handwriting 
systems and that one system has 
been approved in over 90% of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’'s 
teachers use its newest edition, the 
new Better Handwriting for Every- 
one. Ask us for complete informa- 
tion. 

We would also be glad to tell you 
about: Parke's Picture Dictionary for 
Primary Grades; Baldwin's Story of 
Our America; the How and Why 
Wonder Books of Science for inter- 
mediate grades; the Living Lan- 
guage record series; and many other 
equally fine and inexpensive pro- 
grams for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


Publishers Of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handuriting System 


PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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CURRICULUM CENTER 
(Continued from page 19) 


helpful in discyssing with teacher gro \ 5s the 
use of their material. 

A bibliography of material pertai:ing to 
each grade level was issued to teach: -s sey. 
eral days before school opened. The nm: terials 
are listed under unit headings; the po ss are 
listed when references cover material fcr more 
than one unit. The number of books a: ilable 
per title is shown. 


Materials are checked out of the center by 
teachers who may phone their request directly 
to the center or fill out a simple reqiiisition 
slip. A secretary-clerk is housed at the center 
all day to dispense and receive material. Her 
duties include that of secretary to the clemen.- 
tary supervisor and district librarian, and clerk 
for the libraries and curriculum materials cen- 
ter. She has familiarized herself thoroughly 
with the material in the center. 

Another purpose of the curriculum mate- 
rials center is that of providing a centrally 
located place for grade level meetings and for 
small groups of teachers who work after school 
with the elementary supervisor in a scheduled 
conference/work period or who come to the 
curriculum materials center to browse for ma- 
terial. 

Work remains to be done: (a) Some teachers 
use the curriculum materials center freely be- 
cause they encourage child committees t 
search for information in addition to that found 
in the basic text. Their room environment re- 
flects bulletin boards arranged in part by inter- 
ested students using pictures from the center 

In an effort to involve other teachers more 
fully, slips were distributed which could be 
checked briefly by a teacher requesting that 
the elementary supervisor bring the material 
to the classroom and spend twenty minutes in 
a brief review of the literature for the children, 
all of whom will be working on reports. Thus, 
the curriculum materials center can be a force 
in the general upgrading of instruction. 


(b) Bulletin boards have more value when 
child committees, particularly grades 5 and 6, 
arrange and plan for the bulletin board. Marian 
Smith, a fifth grade teacher in the district, 
sketched bulletin board ideas and _ included 
a simple set of basic principles to follow which 
have been most helpful. Art Supervisor, Miss 
Chelila Daegling, included additional mate- 
rial in art bulletins. These aids are housed in 
the center for teacher and child use. 


(c) Filmstrips have much more educational 
value for use with child committee groups 
and teachers than perhaps any other form 0 
visual aid. Work must be done in promulgst- 
ing the use of the basic, very worthwhile film- 
strips kept in the center. 


(d) A community has many excellent relics 
of our heritage hidden away in attics whic! 
the owners would be glad to send to the cur 
riculum materials center upon request and 
soon as we can make some arrangement for 
storage. Other things might include rock spe 
mens, exhibits from foreign countries, and 0: 
lections of natural history specimens. 

(e) Each teacher was supplied with « box ©! 
all the materials needed for science expel 
ments. The use of this material and replace: 
ments should find much greater use. Supp! 
mentary science texts should have gre xter us 
with committees of children supplementint 
the basic work. We need to work on this. * 
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Sherwood Shafer, Los Angeles. 








CLASSROOM TEACHERS who at- 
tended the 18th national conference of 
NEA-DCT held July 2-14 at Glassboro, 
New Jersey, studied problems on the 
international scene and gave careful at- 
tention to professional matters at local 
and state levels. 










Conferees heard Senator Gale Mc- 
Gee (D., Wyoming) warn that only the 
keenest insight into the current interna- 
tional phenomenon will give civilization 
a chance for survival. Speaking at a spe- 
cial banquet session, Senator McGee 
told the 300 participants attending the 
two-week conference that it is useless 
to expect the newly emerging nations to 
follow America’s pattern of orderly 
democratic growth. 




















“The millions of desperate and impa- 
tient have-nots in this world will by-pass 
history and write their own—whether 
we like it or not,” he said. He charged 
the teachers with the grave responsi- 
bilit of driving home the stark reality 
with which our young citizens of the 
future must live. Senator McGee’s ad- 
dress climaxed the second week of the 
conterence which was devoted to inter- 
national relations. 


t 
' 








ing the first week participants 
c trated on professional goals con- 

with the conference theme, 
ning Is Our Profession.” In three 
nic sessions they studied leader- 
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CALIFORNIANS who attended the Glassboro Classroom Teachers summer workshop 
included: left to right, first row, Stella Helghatian, Fresno; Rita Ruffing, Bellevue, 
Ohio, president of NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; Mary Virginia Morris, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves, Missouri, Department immediate 
past president; second row, Mrs. Fern C. Jensen, Chester; Glen John Law, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Ola Mae Barto, Paso Robles; Elizabeth A. Yank, Marysville; third row, Mrs. 
Juanita T. Reidell, Arcadia; Minnie Garff, Salt Lake City, Southwest regional director; 


Classroom Teachers At Conference 


ship development, program planning, 
committee activities and other matters 
of professional interest. The clinics were 
supplemented by workshops centered 
around such problems as classroom 
management in the elementary school, 
science experiments for the elementary 
teacher, and developing creative imagi- 
nation. 


NEW TELEVISION 
SERIES SCHEDULED 


In mid-August, Los Angeles TV sta- 
tion KRCA began a repeat of the 15- 
week series on “Discipline,” produced 
in cooperation with UCLA. August 19th 
saw the first program over the same 
station of the new NEA-CTA series, 
“Parents Ask About School.” This is the 
13-week series which appeared over 
several northern California stations last 
spring, and which will be repeated this 
fall. This is a continuation of “The 
School Story” which was aired by more 
than 200 television stations and viewed 
by approximately 40 million persons 
throughout the nation in 1960. “Parents 
Ask About School” is designed to ac- 
quaint Americans with the problems, 
purposes and progress of education in 
the U.S.A. Information on the new se- 
ries may be obtained either from NEA 
in Washington, or CTA headquarters in 
Burlingame. 

















FLES* MATERIALS 


*Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools 





ANNOUNCING a systematic conver- 
sational Spanish series for children, 
grades kindergarten through eighth 
grade, based on U. S. Army Language 
School methods, including innovations 
of the pioneer author and television 
teacher, Dr. Manuel H. Guerra. 


Teacher and children manuals, 
complete with verbatim tape re- 
cordings of every unit. $2.75 


L. P. Records, / Hola, Ninos! and 

[| iViva el Espanol! Correlate and 
integrate basic audio-lingual les- 
sons of both television programs 
and the 5th and 6th grade man- 
uals. $3.75 


Two instructional films (16 mm., 
[ 15 min. ea. Primary and middle 
grades) for in-service workshops 
and college FLES classes. Goals, 
methods, audio-visual aids, pic- 
tures, cultural realia, etc., are de- 
fined and demonstrated. Rental: 
— each. Purchase: $75.00 
each. 

































Inquiries on any or all of the above may 
be addressed to: 


DR. MANUEL H. GUERRA 
Consultant and Coordinator 
Foreign Language Program 

MT. EDEN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Hayward, Calif. 











CALIFORNIA’S 
COMMITMENT TO 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By JAMES C. STONE 


Director of Teacher Education 
University of California, Berkeley 


A handbook of education in California— 
children, teachers, jobs, licensure, salaries, 
schools, curriculum, and much else. Paper- 
bound, $2.50 


Foreword by ROY E. SIMPSON, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 


Preface by ARTHUR F. COREY, State Execu- 
tive Secretary, California Teachers Associa- 
tion 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Teachers and administrators: Send your re- 
mittance for $2.15 with your order. A copy 
will be mailed to you postpaid. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


432 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ORDER 1 Instructor Now: 
NEW 


and get one of these 


$125 HANDBOOKS FREE 


Join The INSTRUCTOR in its 70th An- 
niversary celebration by accepting abso- 
lutely FREE one of these six new Hand- 
books with your one-year subscription. 
Share with nearly 200,000 other teachers 
the pleasure and privilege of using this 
practical professional publication each 
month of the school year. Enjoy with 
your pupils a fresh supply of poems, 
stories, and songs brought to you each 
month. Use special features that will help 
you resolve classroom problems promptly. Reach new 
frontiers in teaching science, mathematics, and other 
“special attention” subject matter. Grow professionally 
with this proven educational journal. 


The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year and 1 Handbook FREE $6 


The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years and 2 Handbooks FREE sil 
The INSTRUCTOR, 3 years and 3 Handbooks FREE $16 


#341, Skill Games to Teach Reading 


Games at every grade level, over 200 of 
them will pave the way to an under- 
standing of reading and reading skills. 
Planned either for the entire class, for 
one or more groups, or for the child who 
needs help in a specific area. A reading 
skill chart suggests adaptations. 


# 337, Gifts Children CanMake 


More than 125 unusual gift 
ideas. Ideal for all those occa- 
sions during the year when chil- 
dren want to make gifts. Easy- 
to-follow directions with sketch- 
es show procedures. Photographs 
illustrate how the finished gifts 
look. Marvelous craft experien- 
ces for all grade levels. Scrap 
and inexpensive materials used. 


Offer only available on regular INSTRUCTOR orders. 


#336, Nature Study—Facts and Activities 

A variety of suggested activities to provide useful 
projects for individual children or the entire class, 
plus a guide to identify the many specimens (dead or 
alive) your young naturalists corral. Many clues to 
help with identification; comprehensive, accurately 
illustrated, and with a bibliography listing sources 
of related materials. 


i The INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
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Bill me, payable next month. 
Send me your FREE Fall 1961 
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#339, Teaching Citizenship 
This valuable addition to your 
professional library will pro- 
vide a practical philosophy of 
citizenship for both primary 
and intermediate grade levels. 
The many effective activities 
and projects will demonstrate 
the true meaning of citizen- 
ship at the primary, inter- 
mediate or upper level. 


#340, Fairy Tale Plays 


and Activities 


Rain, rain stay around! With 
indoor suggestions this book 
abounds! About 200 play sug- 
gestions, art projects, and 
games to carry on right in 
your own classroom. In three 
seasonal groups—fall, winter, 
spring—for three grade levels. 
Each activity is interesting, 
fun to do, and a definite learn- 
ing experience. 


Catalog of Teaching Aids. 
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Offer Expires Oct. 18, 1961. 


pee] 


Thirteen familiar fanciful tales written in verse. Each 
is designed for a particular creative dramatic presen- 
tation—choral speaking, tape recording, puppets, 
primary and middle-upper grades. Suitable also for 
flannelboard, rhythm band, pantomime. Usable with 
stage production. Unusual, yet practical ideas for cre- 
ative classroom expression. 


ORDER NOW - PAY NEXT MONTH 





Costs of Hospital Care Continue Rise 


HOSPITAL CARE costs rose faster in the last ten years than any other medical 
expense, including cost of physicians’ services. In 1959, out of each health care dol- 
lar, 30 cents went for hospitalization while 27 cents went for physicians’ services. 
These trends were recently discussed by Howard Nordstrom, chairman of the CTA 
advisory panel on insurance, with executives of Blue Cross Hospital Service of 
California, carriers of the Association’s group health plan. 

Continually rising hospital costs have increased the economic importance of 
prepaid hospital benefits, Nordstrom pointed out. Since 1949, as shown in the chart 
below, costs have risen until today hospitals account for the largest single service 


paid for by Americans’ health care dollar. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE HEALTH CARE DOLLAR* 
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*Includes expenses for health insurance. 
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\ 
PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES 


**Includes other professional services and nursing home care. 


Source: United States Department of Commerce and United States Department of Health, 


Education and Welfare. 


In a conference on the economics of hospital 
care in the ’60s, sponsored by the University 
of Southern California, Ray E. Brown, superin- 
tendent of University of Chicago Clinics, gave 
four variables that influence hospital costs: 
costs per patient day; admissions per 100 of 
the population; length of stay; and scope of 
benefits. A study of these variables shows the 
or aaaa of keeping a balance in health 
plans. 


COSTS PER PATIENT DAY 


Taking the period 1946 to 1959, Mr. Brown 
notes that the average cost per patient day of 
hospital care has risen about four and one-half 
times as rapidly as the cost of living. Part of 
this increased cost can be found in the payroll. 
More employees are now needed in hospitals. 
In 1946, there were 1.48 employees per pa- 
tient day of care. In 1959, the number had 
increased to 2.23. These men and women are 
receiving higher wages. As the competition of 
higher industrial wages increases, hospitals 
mist raise their wages. But unlike industry, 

hospital cannot “increase production” or 
bring out a new product. In this respect, hos- 
pitals are in the same position as schools. 


ADMISSIONS PER 100 OF THE 
POPULATION 
On the point of admissions per 100 of the 
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population, Mr. Brown cites the figure of 9.4 
admissions in 1946 as compared to 12.2 in 
1959—up 30 per cent. One reason for this in- 
crease is that higher education levels have 
made more people “health conscious.” Perhaps 
the most significant reason is our growing 
standard of living—the increase in personal in- 
comes. 


LENGTH OF STAY 

Another of Mr. Brown’s points was the 
length a person stays in the hospital. On the 
surface the statistics look good. The shorter 
the stay, the lower the cost. In 1946, the num- 
ber of days for each admission was 9.1. In 
1959, it was 7.8. But this figure represents an 
increase over the previous year. Mr. Brown 
predicts a rise in this figure due to the increas- 
ing number of people over 65 years of age. 
They average longer stays in the hospital. 

Another factor is that more people are going 
to the hospital who never went before. As 
medical science broadens its knowledge, hos- 
pitals treat what a few years ago were un- 
treatable cases. 


SCOPE OF BENEFITS 


Scope of hospital benefits was Mr. Brown’s 
final variable. Hospitals are broadening the 
range of their treatment. For instance, general 
hospitals are admitting tuberculosis and men- 
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GEL-STEN SPIRIT WORKBOOKS 


0 Kindergarten Fun (K-1) $3.25 
DD The Farm 1- 3.25 
OD Familiar Birds ....(All) 3.25 
Unit on United States 
0 Book 1, () Book 2(5) 3.25 
00 Unit on Mexico...(4-5) 3.25 
(CD Art Deco utions ..(K-3) 3.25 
CJ More Art Dec. ...{K-3) 3.25 
Cl Happy Health Days (1-2) 3.25 
—— (0 Music Masters ....(All) 3.25 
Beginning Phonics, [j Book 1, [) Book 2....(1-2) 3.25 
Phonics, Sounds in Words, Part 1-2-3 
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Pre-Primer, () Part 1, () Part 2 
OC Reading Readiness (Pre-Primer) 
1 Can Do It, (j Part 1, () Part 2 (Pre-Primer) 
Reading Seatwork () A, [) B, (J) C 
(CD Reading Seatwork E..ercises 
(CD Reading Exercises (Read and Do) - 
First Reading Unit, () Part 1, (J Part 2...(1) 
Fun With Numbers, [) Book 1, (] Book 2 (1-2) 
Arithmetic, [) Part 1, ( Part 2, () Part 3 (2) 
Learning Arithmetic, Book 1 - 2 - 3 
Grade 1 - 2 - 3 (Circle Book and Grade) 
0 Bordering the School Year 
() Seasons and Holidays 


SCIENCE 


C) Universal 
Planetarium 
(CD Solar Mobile .... 
(CD 101 Science 
Experiments, Book 
(J 150 Experiments Science Kit 
with Manual and Metal Case 45.00 
(J Without Metal Case 
(CD The Human Body Kit, 10 Charts 
30 pupil booklets, 1 manual 
(CO Tripod Magnifier 
C) Horse Shoe Magnet 
C Reading Glass, 4” diameter 


ge SCIENCE FLANNEL 
BOARD CUT-OUTS 


(CD Earth in Space 
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READING 
JUMBO SIZE 


Consonant Cards .. 
Vowel Cards 
Popper Word Cards, 
Se 3, Sa. css 2 
Picture Word Cards.. 2.00 
(] Group Word 
Teaching Game .... 
(C0 Group Sounding Game 
(] Phonetic Drill Cards 


LOG BOOKS 


Kindergarten Log, (] Vol. 1, (J Vol. 2 
[] 1st Grade Log, () 2nd Grade Log 
( 3rd Grade Log, (_) 4th Grade Log 
CJ Sth Grade Log 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON ALL ORDERS 


SEND FOR FREE 152 PAGE CATALOG 
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913 S. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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tal patients. As new drugs are brought «. the 
market, fewer patients go to tax-spor.sored 
institutions and more are treated in general 
hospitals. And the population explosion «mong 
the very old and the very young has adi‘ed to 
the widening scope of hospital benefits. 

As hospital costs continue to rise, any plan 
that limits hospital benefits will cover ‘ess of 
the bill each year and increase the out-of. 
pocket expenses of the subscriber. 

For example, a program which limits the 
hospital room allowance to a fixed amount and 
provides a fixed amount for extras may prove 
inadequate in meeting the major item of hos- 
pital care costs. It should also be kept in mind 
that any plan that emphasizes doctor care 
benefits over hospital benefits can result in an 
unbalanced program that does not meet the 
real need of prepayment of health care costs at 
a time when the patient is already burdened 
with the concern of illness or injury. 

Since the hospital bill demands immediate 
payment and cannot be handled in the same 
manner as a doctor’s bill, the entire economics 
of hospital and doctor care must be looked at 
in advance of any shift of emphasis from the 
major item of expense, hospital care. ae 
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“NEW for ‘61 


Steck Science Series by Kay L. Ware and Gertrude B. Hoffsten 


Scientifically accurate material has been carefully selected by 
experts for the Steck Science Series. It presents a definite 
CY program of science instruction for each grade level, with 
mxX\ ) hundreds of illustrations, carefully controlled vocabulary, and 
N adequate exercise material. 
WD # EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Revised Edition Grade 7 
a) New Worktext includes up-to-date material on animals, 
earth and sky, and new space developments. 
# SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Revised Edition Grade 8 
Ten units, including energy, light, communication, food, 
and safety. 
DO YOU KNOW? 
THINGS AROUND YOU 
YOU FIND OUT 


THE WORLD ABOUT YOU 


NS 


Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 


THIS EARTH OF OURS Grade 5 
LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE Grade 6 
BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE 


Language Series 


by Perkins, Taylor, McDonald, 
and Grizzard 


High School English 


* ENGLISH PRACTICE FOR MASTERY 
SERIES by Jewel Varnado 


Workbooks give pupils ample prac- 
tice in basic skills of written and 
oral English, from simple word and 
sentence study to more difficult prac- 
tice. Full year’s program of exercises 


\ 


FRESNO STATE College’s viticulture 
program enrolls Foreign Student Felipe 


in English grammar give teacher 
continuous yearly record of child’s 


work. 


% LANGUAGE, Book Five 

#% LANGUAGE, Book Six 

% LANGUAGE, Book Seven 
LEARN TO TALK AND WRITE 
TALKING AND WRITING 

OUR LANGUAGE 

LANGUAGE FOR THE 4th GRADE 
LANGUAGE FOR THE 8th GRADE 


Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 8 


The author has collected the best, 
the most practical, and the most 
teachable ideas from many years of 
English instruction. Mechanics of 
grammar and composition are em- 
phasized in practice lessons, along 
with coherent and effective writing. 


# Book 1 Grade 9 # Book 2 Grade 10 


+ 
+ 
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Other Series To Make Teaching Easier 


Outstanding Worktext series are available in Arithmetic, 
English, Geography, Handwriting, Health, History and 


Civics, Industrial Arts, Music, and Reading. 


WRITE TODAY 


WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck 
Company Catalog, a 48-page catalog 
giving complete descriptions of 

all Steck publications — 

WORKTEXT, textbooks, library books, 
teaching aids, workbooks, easy readers, 
tests, and school forms. 


1936 A 1961 
25th ANNIVERSARY 


The Steck Company 
Publishers 


=> s 


P. O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS ee 
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Venturo of Peru. Prof. Vincent Petrucci 
(right) instructs in a “vineyard class- 
room.” 


KENNETH S. HAUSSLER, president 
of California School Boards Associa- 
tion, announced this summer the re- 
moval of CSBA offices from Long Beach 
to Sacramento (third floor, Senator 
Hotel). Executive Secretary Lawrence 
B. White resigned last January; the po- 
sition has not yet been refilled. William 
H. Stewart and Grace T. Gaede re- 
signed March 31. Robert Formhala has 
been named legislative advocate in the 
Sacramento office. 


“HIGHER EDUCATION: Its Respon- 
sibilities for Values in American Life’ is 
the proposed theme of a conference to 
be sponsored by the CTA Commission 
on Higher Education at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Los Angeles, May 11-12, 
1962. There will be three major speak- 
ers and a number of panels and discus- 
sion groups. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON PERSON. 
NEL PROCEDURES, an 11-year-old 
cooperative activity of CTA and Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association (now 
CSBA), was reconstituted in May as a 
“yital and important interest of both as- 
sociations and the benefit of public ed- 
ucation.” Four southern California 
members of each association will serve 
and Harry Fosdick, CTA public rela- 
tions executive, will continue as secre- 
tary. 

Formed in 1950, JCPP sponsored pub- 
lication of “Sample Personnel Policies” 
in 1954, a handbook still in wide use. A 
grant from the Rosenberg Foundation 
in 1958 made possible a project under 
Dr. Robert Howsam of UC Field Serv- 
ice Center and two publications: “Who 
Is A Good Teacher?” and “New Designs 
for Research in Teacher Competence.” 


CTA JOURNAL won a bronze medal 
for its Teaching Machines issue (Sep- 


tember 1960) in the annual California 
State Fair’s “Top Story Award” contest. 
At a Press-Radio-TV dinner on opening 
day of the Fair this month, the editor 
is scheduled to receive the award from 
Governor Edmund G. Brown. 


RICHARD J. EPP, Riverside city 
schools, was elected president of the In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation at the 36th annual conference 
held at Big Rapids, Michigan, July 30. 
Richard J. Hoffman, Los Angeles State 
College, was chairman of the college 
curriculum group. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
will be observed this year November 
5-11. Literature and promotional mate- 
rials are available from NEA. Many 
California communities observe this 
event, as well as the April scheduling of 
Public Schools Week. 


May the Handicapped 


Also Teach? 


BY HELEN K. BRANSON 


_— the handicapped teacher 
be employed in the public schools? 
Just how much does the “instrument” 
through which the teacher presents him- 
self and his subject influence his ability 
to inspire his students toward a satis- 
factory educational experience? Does a 
major handicap limit him as a person 
and a teacher? 

Before we attempt to discuss any of 
these questions, we should make it clear 
that we are not speaking here on the 
minor limp, the hearing aid wearer, or 
the heavily refracted. We are discussing 
in this instance the extremely limited 
person — the paraplegic, the legally 
blind, the cerebral palsied, the epilep- 
tic, to cite a few examples of successful 
people who are now teaching at the un- 
dergraduate college level. Should such 
severely handicapped people be re- 


Mrs, Branson, a former public school 
teacher, is now executive director of the 
Branson Foundation, Inc., 30 No. Ray- 
mond Ave., Pasadena, a non-profit or- 
§4ization concerned with prevention of 
com pulsive emotional disorders. 
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stricted to work only with the handi- 
capped, (as in vocational rehabilitation) 
or have they a contribution to make, 
when properly qualified, to the educa- 
tion of the public as a whole? 

Perhaps I should state my prejudice 
in this matter, because it springs from 
my own experience as a handicapped 
teacher. I have taught physically lim- 
ited students, and am still teaching 
nursing education in this field; I have 
taught physically normal students in 
this and other fields, both children and 
adults. I have applied for many posi- 
tions, and I have found districts that 
were friendly and helpful, and I have 
found many more who were automati- 
cally eliminating certain types of handi- 
caps, particularly epileptics, without 
even reviewing the qualifications. Con- 
sideration was not even given to the 
matter of adequate medical control, for 
example. Until recently, it was almost 
impossible for a known epileptic to ob- 
tain a teaching credential, although 
these regulations have now been modi- 
fied so that the individual’s situation is 
considered carefully before he is re- 
fused or denied. 


“ANOTHER M.I.S. SCIENCE 
FOR TOMORROW FILM 


We humans are locked up inside 
a prison of time and space and 
matter. 
The purpose of this film is to 
help you get a tiny glimpse 
through the barred windows. 
See space as a vast historical 
record in which the light of past 
events is just now arriving. 
Sample some of the elemental 
concepts of relativity. See some 
of the principles that tie together 
our universe. 
Write for catalog. 
Moody Institute 


of Science 


Dept. AA 
P.O. Box 25575 —Los Angeles 25, 
California 





¢ SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 85 
up 


FOR OVER A DECADE 

— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 

ART: The greatest art treasures of the ancient world and 
medieval, Renaissance, baroque masterworks admired in 
Greece, Turkey, the Aegean one. in Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and England; visits in studios 
of contemporary artists, craftsmen, designers. 
LITERATURE: A comprehensive tour of the literary sites 
of the British Isles — from Killarney to the Trossarchs, 
from Land’s End to Canterbury—pius an 8-day session in 
London with some of England’s best contemporary writers, 
and either an 8-day Shakespeare seminar in Stratford or 
an 8-day seminar in Oxford on the Teaching of English. 
EDUCATION: A comparative survey of teaching in West- 
ern Europe, with 2 one-week sessions in London and Paris, 
also school visits and extensive background sightseeing in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Switzerland (Italy, Spain optional). 
FRENCH: A month at the SORBONNE in Paris; morning 
classes, afternoon visits, theater, opera, preceded and fol- 
lowed by optional tours in all parts of Europe. 
HISTORY: Follow the fascinating story of the Civiliza- 
tion of the Western World on the highways and byways of 
Europe, through battlefields and magnificent ruins, through 
palaces and cathedrals, to the great capitals of the present. 
MUSIC: Enjoy superlative performances, introduced, 
evaluated, at the Florence, Verona, —e Bayreuth, 
Bregenz, Lucerne, Holland and Edinburgh festivals, in 
Vienna, Paris, London; enroll in classes (if you wish) at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg and the Edinburgh Conservatory. 
SOUTH AMERICA: Schools visited and discussed with 
distinguished educators — against the background of the 
majestic Andes, of pre-Colombian monuments, stone-age 
communities and amazing progress—in Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad and Puerto Rico. 
AROUND THE WORLD: A 60-day air tour (all long flights 
by jet) to the fantastic cities and the incredible, yester- 
day still inaccessible, hinterland in Alaska, Japan, Hong- 
kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
dia, Pakistan, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 


Most programs carry GRADUATE credit 


STUDY ABROAD 


**® 8 4 @ © @ 6 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Teach PHONICS with ease by— 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


Modern, simplified, well-organized phonetic in- 
struction for kindergarten, primary and remedial 
programs. 
Write for details— 

Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. 6 
P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 


film strips are especially 
suited for elementary-level teaching. 
Send for catalog covering ali subjects. 
146-01 Archer Ave. Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
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EARTH SCIENCE MATERIALS 


For the classroom, all levels 
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I am always amused by the people 
who react to my more obvious handicap 
of extremely limited vision, with an ad- 
mixture of polite tolerance and com- 
plete inability to face the situation as it 
is. There is no greater error in dealing 
with a handicapped person in any ca- 
pacity than to treat him with polite in- 
difference and shove him aside with 
some affable excuse. He would much 
rather be told, “I’m sorry, but we just 
can't consider you for this position,” 
than to have some indefinite reply that 
he senses is rejection, but about which 
he cannot be certain. When a handi- 
capped person is told, “We are consider- 
ing your application,” it is very impor- 
tant that this be the honest state of 
affairs, for he has applied for many, 
many positions before getting even one 
consideration, and it is vitally impor- 
tant to him in his planning to know 
when the decision has been made, either 
for or against him. 


Certainly as the colleges are faced 
more and more with the problem of fill- 
ing faculty gaps to serve the ever grow- 
ing population that seeks higher educa- 
tion, the handicapped person should be 
a source of additional labor supply that 
will bring to the experiences of these 
students inspiration and respect, pro- 
vided the handicapped are carefully 
screened and chosen for positions where 
they are truly well qualified. 


In my opinion, this means that aca- 
demic qualifications should equal or 
surpass those of non-handicapped col- 
leagues. This is necessary in order that 
the physically limited may be secure in 
his feeling that he really has something 
to give, and that he is no more on trial 
than anyone else. It is better if he is not 
hired just because no one else can be 
found to fill the job. Actually, some- 
times this is the only way he can obtain 
a place where he can demonstrate his 
ability, and every handicapped person 
has been placed in the position of know- 
ing he was the last resort. But actually, 
if he is to give his very best to his job, 
he will do better if he feels that he was 
hired in competition with others, and 
that, handicapped or not, his responsi- 
bilities to his faculty, his students, his 
community, and himself are the same. 


The handicapped teacher who is real- 
istic knows that he must give just a little 
more of himself to his work if he is to be 
successful. This is because physical lim- 
itation cuts down on the areas where he 
can assume responsibility, and forces 
him to compensate in services of a spe- 
cialized sort to make up for his physical 


liabilities. But he should guard against 
the tendency to be either extreme'y ag. 
gressive, or the assumption that he js 
not wanted in the community of schol. 
ars, and therefore he had best be quiet 
and withdrawn. He should be an active 
participant, always looking for ways in 
which he can improve his relationships 
with his colleagues, his students, and 
his constituency. There will always be 
those who are jealous, who feel that he 
does not belong with the faculty at all; 
if he is mature, he recognizes the inse- 
curity of such people, and he works to 
prove, not by his words, but by his 
actions that he accepts everyone and, 
though he can not condone their atti- 
tudes, he understands their point of 
view. This can be done in subtle ways, 
but often takes time and demonstra- 
tion. 

The first handicapped individual on 
a faculty has a difficult job because he 
is the victim of the extremes of public 
reaction. He is on trial, whether he is 
meant to be or not, and by his criterion 
others will be judged. Boards of educa- 
tion, supervisors, and other colleagues 
should bear in mind that being handi- 
capped does not change people into 
saints or devils, geniuses or morons. 
Most of them are just the same as most 
other teachers—capable of doing an av- 
erage job when given an average break. 
Some handicapped will be outstanding; 
some will fail. But, just as all other 
teachers, each should be judged on his 
own merits and peculiar situation. 


At the undergraduate college level, 
we are dealing with students whose ma- 
turity is still in a state of flux. But we 
should never make the error of assum 
ing that this flux is not attempting to 
reach a stationary goal from which the 
student will operate his subsequent life. 
In fact, youth in its enthusiasm, when 
properly guided, can produce support 
for an underdog which can bring about 
astonishing results. 

In this regard, I remember an experi- 
ence which came to me when I served 
as a student representative on a com- 
munity advisory committee. I was at: 
tending another institution, when 4 
nearby liberal arts college developed 4 
faculty problem which produced a sit: 
down strike among the students. 

The student body numbered less 
than 1,000. The single mathematics in- 
structor was a very important person, 
for engineering was the specialty of the 
school. He became ill, and no one could 
be found to replace him at the salary 
offered, so his cousin, who had pre- 
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sented her credentials by mail, was ac- 
cepted to substitute. There was no time 
to replace her after her interview, and 
ominous silence greeted her as she as- 
cended the podium on crutches and be- 
gan her lecture to the several hundred 
students before her. She had to stand to 
one side of the podium, for she was too 
short to be seen otherwise, but her voice 
carried well, and she was heard by the 
back row. The campus buzzed in un- 
friendly misgivings. Word was circu- 
lated that she was only to fill the semes- 
ter, as a replacement had now been 
found. 


Before a month was out, students 
were sitting in on her lectures to audit. 
When the new man filled her post in 
January, enrollees rose in protest and 
sat in the lecture hall for two days and 
nights in protest against him. A petition 
was circulated in her favor, and the stu- 
dents refused to attend the math classes. 


At last the faculty and board of the 
school requested the formation of a 
community committee composed of stu- 
dents from surrounding colleges, com- 
munity members, and faculty members 
from other colleges to advise about the 
problem. I shall never forget the rous- 
ing cheers when the announcement was 
made that the advisory committee rec- 
ommended that she be returned as pro- 
fessor of mathematics, while her would- 
be successor was retained as assistant. 


Every handicapped person is, of 
course, not able to perform so brilliantly 
as this woman. But we should not un- 
derestimate the tolerance of youth, nor 
their ability to be inspired by someone 
who can produce emotional rapport. 
Young people can accept with dignity 
many things which are limited in one 
respect, but competent in another; this 
is one of the means they have of devel- 
oping creative enthusiasm for new 
ideas, new means, and new methods of 
approaching life. 


The federal, state, and city govern- 
ments have long recognized through 
civil service personnel that physical 
limitation need not mean incompetence. 
It is a matter of thinking through a par- 
ticular position, and considering who is 
available to do the best job. It all seems 
to me to center around the question of 
what we want for our young people 
when we hire an undergraduate instruc- 
tor. And the handicapped applicant 
should be required to answer the same 
questions as other applicants. 


There is no person who is a perfect 
teacher. Each has his strengths and his 
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weaknesses. Some are more competent 
than others, and all of us should, of 
course, strive for a relaxed, secure, and 
fulfilling excellence in proportion to our 
differing capacities. A physical limita- 
tion is a major score against an appli- 
cant (there is no questioning this situa- 
tion), but perhaps he has other scores 
for him that make it possible in spite of 
his limited perception or mobility, to 
put across his subject with at least aver- 
age competence. I suspect that the 


ability to be a good teacher involves a 
good deal more than a clean shirt and a 
handsome face. I think it involves these 
things only insofar as they make it 
easier to present with imagination and 
enthusiasm that knowledge which the 
student seeks for his life to become 
more fulfilling, his contribution to his 
community less commonplace, and his 
excellence in all he does the more de- 
manding for his experience under his 
teacher's guidance. wk 


“7 THIRD GRADE AUTHORS 
PS 


By Mrs. Drennon Lynch, 3rd grade teacher— 


based on her article in the Tennessee Teacher. 
What she says here is generally applicable on any grade level. 


Like all children, my 3rd grade 
boys and girls could express them- 
selves creatively when they had 
something to say. How they com- 
municated their ideas depended, 
in large measure, on the freedom 
with which their own thoughts 
had been permitted to grow. 


if children had rich and varied 
backgrounds and were secure in 
their associations, expressions 
were rich (their ideas repressed 
and within narrow patterns, the 
expression quality stunted). 


Interest In writing was gradually 
developed by praise and attention 
given even to the weakest en- 
deavor. Love, praise, recognition 
control direction of child’s crea- 
tive activities. 2 


Some sentences will need to be 
accepted that upper grade teach- 
ers would frown upon, but sen- 
tences must not be left incomplete 
and must end with proper punc- 
tuation mark. 

Creative writing and drawing soon 
became contagious. A story or 
poem did something special for a 
child. There’s creative ability in 
all children and in many types of 
experience if creative effort and 
thought are given. 

When children want to write and 
know efforts will be read, they 
tend to write well. A story a day 
seems too much. Creative work 
should not be crowded or hurried. 
Purpose is important. We had a 
book in which everyone did some- 
thing. Great were the thrills the 
day it came from the bindery in 
its beautiful red cover. 


The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 


and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


help you feel relaxed, refreshed. 





| NEW PHONIC READERS 
WRITING AS be HOBBY Gay, exciting stories—the first series of supplementary 


Read reading books designed to accompany any good system 

“Rewards of Pastime Writing" of phonics, with beginners and remedial pupils. Once chil- 
dren know the consonants, short a, and oo, they read 

wed aaa straight through At a Zoo. The Man in the Moon requires 


short i. Fun at Camp adds short vu. 
GENERAL ——— 85 cents each (75 cents in lots of 25 or more). 


From WENKART, 4 Shady Hill Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Ras anes: S$ fe) SEND 10c, NAME AND ADDRESS FOR 
LABELS AND FOLDER SHOWING 


136” lower case in sets of 240 $1.25. 2” CAPITALS . 

in sets of 180 @ $1.25. 3” CAPITALS in sets of 225 TEACHER'S GRADING 

@ $2.00. 4” CAPITALS in sets of 144 @ $2.00. Red, STAMP SETS 

black, white, green, yellow & blue. Order a separate set SIGNATURE STAMPS 

for each color and size needed. Order by mail or send for PRINTING FOR TEACHERS 

Free sample assortment. oe guaranteed. RANDLES Co 

MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 500 . 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


SCIENCE TEACHING APPARATUS EXPENSIVE? 
NOT ANY MORE! 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CORPORATION'S new concepts in design and quantity manufacture, 
permit low price levels hoped for by educators — but never before achieved. So valuable to 
learning — individual student participation in laboratory work is now possible with no sacrifice 
in quality, durability or scientific validity. 


Here are three apparatus kits of wide teaching application. These and twenty seven others are 
described and illustrated in our catalog of Authorized PSSC Apparatus and Supplementary 
Materials. 


RIPPLE TANK KIT — Used for study of 
general wave phenomena as well as in 
experiments on wave propagation; reflec- 
tion, refraction, diffraction, frequency-wave 
length-velocity relationship and interfer- 
ence. One Kit is recommended for 4 stu- 
dents. Each $14.64. 

(High Power Light Source Kit not included) 


DYNAMICS KIT — Used for studies of mass 
in motion, with accent on the nature, meas- 
urement and calculation of velocity, accel- 
eration; momentum and energy. Consists of 
two identical laboratory carts capable of 
carrying loads over ten kilograms. One Kit, 
recommended for 4 students. Each $8.40. 


RECORDING TIMER KIT — Used to give a 
permanent record of rectilinear motion in 
terms of relative time. Relative time can 
be converted to standard time by calibra- 
tion of the timer. Also used to give slow 
periodic motion for stroboscope observa- 
tion. One kit is recommended for 2 stu- 
dents. Each $2.75. 


Your guarantee of quality apparatus — (i) 
MACALASTER BICKNELL CORP. a WANT T0 
is the ONLY manufacturer and KNOW MORE? : . 
distributor of PSSC Physics Kits Send for ——— “a 
which are specifically approved roducts, Inc. 
and supervised by Educational ae Free Catalog Design 
Approved PSSC Services, Inc. S Consultants 
ee ee ee 


Please send me your Authorized PSSC Appa- 
M | * i] i | ST 3 R ratus and Supplementary Materials Catalog. | 

Name___ lain cccnleaieiipactesans 
BICKNELL a Subject Taught__ } 


School s 


CORPORATION Street. | 


SCIENCE EDUCATION DIVISION City. __________ ___________Zone 
253 Norfolk Street, Cambridge, Mass. State_____________e_=g i 
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THE SCHOOLS, by Martin Mayer; Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 446 +. xyjij 
pp. 1961. $4.95. 

When a widely-circulated weekly newsinag. 
azine reported on THE SCHOOLS, iis re. 
viewer had reaped from this work mucii evi- 
dence to show the miserable, state of US. 
education. He also reaped a letter of protest 
from author Martin Mayer, a successfu! jour. 
nalist, who said that his material had been 
misinterpreted. 

Upon first looking into Mayer’s work, one 
cannot overlook the many “names” who have 
read “all or part of the book . . . in galley or 
manuscript form.” If Fischer and Cremin of 
TC, Keppel of Harvard, Hilgard of Stanford, 
Begle of Yale, and a number of others “caught 
mistakes of fact and judgment,” the author 
should not be misunderstood by any news- 
magazine nor by laymen who may wish to be 
enlightened. He says that “many of them (the 
cited authorities) made suggestions which for 
one reason or another I could not accept.” One 
wonders if these educators are seeking oppor- 
tunity for rebuttal. 

As a matter of fact, Mayer, in desiring to 
learn about the schools, did not gallop off on 
any particular hobby-horse. Nor did he erect 
vulnerable strawmen. He went to the schools 
and to the people who should know the most 
about them. His mentors, whom he quotes 
freely, are the educationists of the school dis- 
tricts, the school of education professors, and 
the classroom teachers. 

THE SCHOOLS, then, is an extended pre- 
sentation by a knowledgeable layman of what 
the schools are doing. It reports on a journey 
of 30 months through 150 schools and “40 or 
50 linear feet of books.” 

The view of current affairs is preceded by 
a generalized picture of the development of 
public education including the rise and fall of 
“progressivism,” a Deweyized point of view 
which “has not been tried and found wanting; 
it has been found difficult and not tried.” 

Prior to this Chestertonian detail, Mayer 
states flatly of progressivism that “the doc- 
trine stressed the subtlety and difficulty of 
teaching the varied individuals in the class- 
room . . . By transferring the emphasis from 
subject matter to child, the progressivists made 
teachers feel more important and irreplace- 
able.” 

Numerous indeed are the categorical state- 
ments, the somehow-drawn conclusions about 
what people think and do, and why. A brief 
resume, obviously out of context in this re- 
port, may be of interest: 

“Nothing blocks improvement in American 
education quite so firmly as this superstitious 
belief in the juju of ‘educational research.’” 

“Six-year-olds go to school to read; so the 
schools, despite much grumbling by educational 
theorists (my italics), teach them to read in 
first grade.” 

“Second grade teachers by and large do not 
know what has been studied in first grade ex- 
cept in the most general terms, and principals 
rarely encourage them to find out.” 

On the credit side, let it be recorded that 
Mayer shows an incisive understanding of the 
problems in teaching science, mathematics, 
and literature, at all levels and in most schools. 
He scores heavily in his review of the current 
state of the junior and senior high schools. 

In his report of teacher training, he presents 
a relatively clear description, yet arrives at the 
conclusion that student teaching, while “indis- 
pensable,” often “knocks the initiative and 
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self-reliance out of the aspiring teacher with- 
out giving her . . . professional security.” 

On the battle between the academicians and 
the professors of education, Mayer insists that 
neither side may claim a monopoly of distinc- 
tion, nor is there a lack of great minds in all 
departments. In fact, a welcome statement in 
these querulous times caps Mayer’s discussion 
of this point: “There exists in education .. . a 
body of techniques more valuable and diffi- 
cult to master than the techniques taught in 
business schools or journalism schools; and 
probably as valuable and difficult as the tech- 
niques taught in law schools and medical 
schools.” All teachers, says Mayer, need a 
knowledge of their subject and the means of 
presentation, creating questions, helping chil- 
dren to see organization, to discover, and to 
grow. 

Mayer has skimmed through the schools. He 
has reported in an interesting manner on the 
drama of the classroom, though not with much 
depth and with numerous conflicting and in- 
valid conclusions. He has attempted to study 
himself into authority and to interview his way 
to knowledge. As a reporter, he offers brevity, 
interest, and an easy style. As a specialist in 
psychology, in the assessment of educational 
processes and of the goals of education, Mayer 
fails to qualify. 

Yet he has shown the general public and the 
teachers “in the trade” some new areas of de- 
velopment in education and he urges us to go 
on trying. He is, within limits, on the side of 
the child, of the parent who wants education 
at its best, and of the teacher who will provide 
it. 

—NATHAN KRAVETZ 
Los Angeles City Schools 


A DRASTIC CHANGE in the pattern of 
the nation’s schools is necessary in order to 
compete successfully. So says Focus on Change: 
Guide to Better Schools, by J. Lloyd Trump and 
Dorsey Baynham, result of the 5-year study by 
the NASSP Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School. A new approach to curricu- 
lum, better use of the professional teacher's 
time, more opportunities for independent study 
by student are among the changes suggested. 
Paperback, 147 pp., $1.25. Rand McNally pub- 
ishes. 
From University of Southern California Press 
mes The Recruitment and Training of Teacher 
nterns, by C. Edward Meyers, Wendell E. 
‘nnon and D. Welty Lefever. The book is the 
result of a 4-year experiment sponsored jointly 
' USC and the Ford Foundation, on new 
> of developing teacher competency. Proj- 
‘is being continued at USC. Chapters in the 
1k include: Selection of Project Candidates 
Control Groups, Success of the Project in 
iring New Teachers for the Profession, and 
\ppraisal of the Internship Year by the Project 
hers. $3.95. 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
released Decade of Experiment, report of its first 
ten years of supporting developments in Amer- 
ican high schools and colleges. Report high- 
lights the Fund’s five major areas of concern 
(recruitment and education of teachers, more 
efficient use of teacher time, equalization of 
educational opportunities, improvements in 
curriculum, and financing and management of 
education), and describes representative ex- 
periments in each. 120 pp. Free on request 
from the Fund, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, held at Syra- 
cuse University in 1960, are published in 
Frontiers of Elementary Education, compiled and 
edited by Vincent J. Glennon. Among papers 
included are: “The Dual Progress Plan—After 
Two Years,” by George D. Stoddard; “Criticism 
of Education: Fact, Fiction and Forecast,” by 
Hobert W. Burns; and “Updating the Theory 
of Supervision,” by Vincent J. Glennon. Syra- 
cuse University Press. 

A recent 64-page special issue of INTER- 
COM, magazine published by Foreign Policy 
Association-World Affairs Center, was devoted 
to information about employment opportuni- 
ties at home and abroad for both beginners 
and experts. One to nine copies, 75c each, from 
INTERCOM, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

Handbook on International Study: For U.S. 
Nationals covers study, training and other op- 
portunities for those wishing to go abroad. 
$3.00 from Institute for International Educa- 
tion, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21. Companion 
volume, for those desiring to come to this 
country sis Handbook on International Study: For 
Foreign Nationals. 

Two recent publications of the International 
Documents Service, Columbia University, are: 
W hat is Unesco? and Manual of Educational Sta- 
tistics. 

A detailed preliminary report on existing 
programs for the gifted in public and private 
schools is The Gifted: Educational Resources, 
handbook published by Porter Sargent, Boston. 
Programs are listed by state. Hardcover, 288 
pp. $4. 

Recent U.S. Office of Education publication 
in this field is Educating the More Able Children 
in Grades Four, Five and Six, by Gertrude M. 
Lewis. Bulletin 1961, No. 1, OE-35006. 35c. 

Other U.S.O.E. publications recently pub- 
lished: 

—Quest for Quality. No. 7 in New Dimen- 
sions in Higher Education series. By Samuel 
Baskin. Winslow Hatch, editor. OE-50016. 15c. 

—Social Climates in High Schools. Coopera- 
tive Research Monograph No. 4. By James S. 
Coleman, with Kurt Jonassohn and John W. C. 
Johnstone. OE-33016. 30c. 

—Offerings and Enrollments in Science and 
Mathematics in Public High Schools 1958. Bul- 
letin 1961 No. 5. OE-29021. By Kenneth E. 
Brown and Ellsworth S. Obourn. 35c. 

—Careers in Science, Mathematics and Engi- 
neering, bibliography. By A. Neal Shedd, Anita 
K. Scott and James M. McCullough. Bulletin 
1961, No. 8. OE-26007. 25c. 

—The National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram, 2-year report. By Robert C. Hall. OE- 
55019. 35c. 

—Graduate Study in Public Administration. By 
Ward Stewart. Circular No. 631. OE-56004. 
$1.25. 

TELEVISION 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIESof famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 

Age if under 21 

i 

Organization 

Phone 


eco SS SS Se ee 4) 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 

















New form ready 
for fall 1961 testing 






for Grades 1-9 
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ATOMS AND THEIR ENERGY 
Mist of Moving Particles Radioactive Isotopes 
What is an Element? Putting Atoms to Work 


Atoms, atoms, everywhere. What are they like? How 
do they differ? What is radioactivity? How do we get 
atomic power? Here is the foundation on which future 
learning can be built. Four new color filmstrips with 
captions for Grades 4-8, in the Science Adventure Series. 




















How an Astronaut 
Lives in Space 


How a Rocket Works 
How Gravity Works 


How Space Science 
Helps Us 










An astronaut visits Jim’s and Susan's class. He brings 
his space suit and models of a rocket and a space 
capsule. He explains the elementary science of space 
exploration. Four new color filmstrips for Grades 1-4, 
in the Whys of Elementary Science Series. Adviser: 
Catharine E. Barry, Hayden Planetarium Astronomer. 






















METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 








also available are 
forms A and B 





ar Write for information on our fast, 


accurate, economical MRC scoring service. 








HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « DALLAS « BURLINGAME 


SCIENCE 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS 






OTHER SETS 
(Grades 4-8) 


Magnetism and 
Electricity (4) 

Astronomy (4) 

Weather (4) 


Each set, $20; each ad ditional set, $15; all 16 filmstrips, $65, 
THE ASTRONAUT AND SPACE TRAVEL 


OTHER SETS 
(Grades 1-4) 


Our Sky (4) 
Earth's Surface (4) 
Weather (4) 


Our Bodies (4) 
Animal Life (4) 
Plants (4) 


Simple Machines (4) 
Electricity (4) 

Light and Eyes (4) 
Heat (4) 


Each set, $20; each additional set, $15; all 44, $170. 
WRITE FOR PREVIEWS. BUY WITH TITLE Ill FUNDS 


TOTS TT Tr see 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








has prepared a publication designed +) ac. 
quaint the classroom teacher with those phases 
of ETV most needed to understand ancl use 
television for instruction with confidenc:. Ang 
TV Too! is paperback, may be ordere« from 
DCT in Washington at $1.25. Quantity dis. 
counts available. 

Television and the Child. Report of an em- 
pirical study of the effect of television on the 
young, sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation, 
Studies were conducted in England by Hilde 
T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim and P.mela 
Vince. A reprint of chapters 1-4 has been made 
available by Television Information Office, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19. Concise summary 
of the problem and main findings will be of 
interest to American readers as well as British, 
Dr. Eleanor Maccoby, Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Stanford, has this to say, in The 
American Sociological Review, about the book 
from which the reprint comes: “. . . significant 
contribution . . . by social scientists to our un- 
derstanding of television and its influence on 
children.” 

PAPERBACKS 

Great Ideas from the Great Books, by Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler. Introduction by William 
Benton, chairman of the board of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 264 pages, 60c. A Washing- 
ton Square Press Book. 

A Guide to Earth History, by Richard Car- 
rington. The evolution of our planet—origin, 
structure, atmosphere, life—from burning rock 
to civilized man. 288 pp, 75c. New American 
Library. (Original publisher, Harper: The Stor 
of Our Earth.) 
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AT THE July NAVA convention in Chicago, 
Dr. James D. Finn, professor of education at 
USC, delivered an address entitled “A/V 
Route 21,” tracing the prospects for growth of 
a/v instruction through the remainder of this 
centuty. 

A conference on “Application of Digital 
Computers to Automated Instruction” will be 
held in Washington, D.C., October 11-13, 
sponsored by System Development Corpora- 
tion of Santa Monica, and two branches of the 
Office of Naval Research. Sessions will consist 
of invited papers by individuals representing 
organizations and institutions engaged in per- 
tinent research and educational activities. At 
tendance is open to all interested technical 
personnel. Information from Washington Liai- 
son Office, System Development Corporation, 
1725 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Dr. J. Edwin Foster has been named execu- 


tive director of the Educational Media Coun- 
cil. He will direct all staff services and act as 
Special Projects Director. First of two projects 
is development of a national directory service 


to provide bibliographic control of such a/v 
materials as films and video-tape recordings. 
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Second ;:oject covers development of a book- 
Jet on acininistration and use of new media 
in the s.hool curriculum, sources of informa- 
tion, and « visitation guide listing centers which 
demonstrate uses of new media. Among or- 
ganization-members of EMC are American 
Library Association, Department of A/V In- 
struction, NEA, Joint Council on Educational 
Television and Learning Resources Institute. 

American Library Association has published 
and distributed a handbook entitled Guides to 
Newer Educational Media which identifies and 
describes all existing and readily obtainable 
bibliographic tools and services. 84 pp., paper- 
back. $1.50. 

Magazines such as Life, Sunset and Newsweek 
can be rich resources for the teacher who uses 
Plain-Vu plastic laminating sheets to make 
instant transparencies for use with overhead 
projectors. Full information on this, as well 
as other laminating processes, may be ob- 
tained by writing Kenneth E. Clouse, Box 726, 
Los Gatos. 

Audio Visual Research of Chicago has intro- 
duced a new microfilm reader which makes 
possible table-top reading and wall projecting 
of all types of microfilm on one unit. Known 
as the Dagmar Super, the unit will use such 
types of microrecords as 35 and 16 mm. roll 
films, 3x5 microsheets, jacket mounts and 
aperture cards. Full information from A V R, 
523 S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5. 

Council on Library Resources, Inc., has 
granted $100,000 to the Library of Congress 
for a survey of the possibilities for automation 
of research library services. Gilbert W. King, 
research director for IBM, will head the study 
team. 


FILM NEWS 
The pros and cons of Federal support for 
education are examined in the film, “Invest- 
ment in Freedom,” produced cooperatively by 
NEA and CTA. 16 mm., color & sound, ap- 
proximately 15 min. Available on request from 
CTA, Burlingame, or from Southern or North- 


PLAN NOW FOR 1962 
Se It for student: d teach 
EUROPE frons1255. One trom California to 
California—only $1395. 
Repeat of our popular 1960 and 1961 CARIB 


cruises from S.F. and L.A. Panama and 
Caribbean to Bermuda. Three weeks from CIRCLE 


$657. 
Sail from S.F. or L.A. in June 


AROUND and cruise around the world 
THE WORLD _ iv 70 days for only $1695. 


Write for Free Folders 


Bilton Tours ee 
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ARE AMONG THE NATION’S 


TEXT BOOK SALESMEN 


Here’s a real opportunity 
for you to earn 


VERY LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


by supplementing your line with an exciting, 
new audio aids service. 


Ideal for all educational levels—grade and high 
schools, colleges, business schools. 
Sales being made in all states. 
National advertising pre-sells for you. Terri- 
tories open now. 

WRITE TODAY Opinion Institute, Inc. 


FOR P. O. Box 1048 
FULL DETAILS! Omaha, Nebraska 





Modern Talking Picture Service distributes 


AWARD WINNERS 


of our films have been honored by 


Venice, Edenburg, 
Vancouver and American 


International Film Festivals 
eedoms Foundation 


Scholastic Magazine 


(OW FREE FILMS 


FINEST EDUCATIONAL FILMS! 


No other classroom learning aid is as effective as 
films, because no other learning aid can transport your 
students from classroom to farm, factory, foreign coun- 
try, or outer space. 


Modern is the world’s leading distributor of fine free- 
loan films for schools and adult groups. Our current 


ome a a ge ee 


ern Section offices. 

“Guidelines for Decision on Issues in Ele- 
mentary Education” is a full color filmstrip 
prepared by Department of Elementary School 

ON Principals, NEA, to deal with the realities of 
society and learning as they may be guidelines 
for such decisions. 28 min., 135 frames. $8. 

An annotated international bibliography on 


catalog lists more than 350 titles available to you. 
You will find Modern films helpful in teaching home 
economics, social studies and business courses, Sci- 
ences, industrial education and vocational subjects, 
physical education, safety, and agriculture. Many 
Modern movies are used for school-wide showings in 
assemblies and special programs. 

















cago, The Influence of the Cinema on Children and 
on at Advlescents has been issued by the Clearing Fifty thousand public and private schools from coast ii 
“A/V House of the Dept. of Mass Communication, to coast use Modern’s free films. | 
th of Unesco. Distribution is through International 
f this Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press. The publication covers papers relating 
‘igital to the attitude of youth toward the cinema, the TALKI NG P| CTURE SERVICE | 
ill be . ss of seeing a film, influence and after- | 
2 effects o i > ati ‘ asnects ; { 
pe ci pas Noe educational aspects and Modern's sponsored films ate fully described in our free | 
| ver 40 NBC aw: ae gaa catalog. To be sure of getting the films you want on the 
of the a = : ae a ce ard-winning historical and day a want them, cite ennai for your catalog and 
onsist : mational films are being made available to order your films as early as possible. | 
nting sch ind colleges through an arrangement 
1 per- a Has _— with McGraw-Hill Publishing PAOLA nN 
4 JOMPAany i =ncyclopaedi: itannica Films 
a Me Mie 1 Se ee 1 MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE ' 
hnica , Sé m } s Project 20 i 
- Liai- ind “Wisdom” units. Full information from ; 2400 West 7th St., Los Angeles, DU 7-7221 ; 
| a 7 : ; : 444 Mission St., San Francisco, YU 2-1712 
ation, eit \icGraw-Hill or Encyclopaedia Britan- ; i : 
C - i . i 
pean ‘suceprints for Better Schools,” a 16 mm., : FO SED SOY Se ae Oe : 
Coun- : « color movie, showing three new con- i Name ‘ | 
act as cep’. in school design, is available without : School ° 
ojects trom Sterling Movies, 1469 Vine Street, ; Address : 
ervice : id 28. Produced by National Lumber i Nad i 
h a/v lig \ssn., the film shows the advantages of City/State i 
lings. \ ‘od in school construction. 1 ' 
se ne ae mn same ee ee en ee em ee 
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“To Speak with Friends” has been produced 
by NETRC, is being distributed by United 
World Films, New York. Film is a report on 
teaching of modern foreign languages, shows 
actual classroom use of language laboratories, 
television, motion pictures and other special 
a/v facilities. 

A new catalog of free films for loan is avail- 
able from Modern Talking Picture Service, 444 
Mission Street, San Francisco. The 32-page 
Pocket Guide lists 16 mm. sound films, varying 
in length from 15 to 30 minutes. 

Cenco Educational Films, a new division of 
Cenco Instruments, is now producing films cov- 
ering elementary sciences, physics, geometry 
and chemistry. A list of titles and further in- 
formation is available from the new division at 
1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13. 

ETV 

The Philippine Islands has its own “conti- 
nental classroom” in a program established 
there by Josefina D. Constantino, technical as- 


FREE 
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NEW 
Audio-Visual Aids 


“Your Daily Bread” 


TECH 
* Free Loan 
* 12% min., 16 MM Sound 
* Emphasis on complete nutri- 
tion, basic foods, how bread 
is baked in modern wholesale 
bakery 


TECHNICOLOR FILM STRIP 


* Yours to keep at no cost for 
permanent film library use 
* Accompanied by printed 
script 
* 35 MM, 40 frames 
* Gives brief history of bread, 
basic foods, baking process 
Both film and film strip are non- 
commercial, approved by Audio- 
Visual Centers in every area. 
Presented as a Public Service by 
— BLUE SEAL BREAD, Northern 
California, WEBER'S BREAD, 
Southern California. 


SSS SESS Slee SSeser ee rSe= ey 
SEND FOR CONVENIENT ORDER FORM NOW— 
Write on your school letterhead to: 


Interstate Bakeries, Dept. O 
3440 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles, 5 Calif. 
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sistant with the National Science Development 
Board in Manila. After hearing of the NBC 
venture in science instruction, Miss Constan- 
tino bought time on the 4-station commercial 
TV network in the Philippines for a course in 
Atomic Age Physics, signed up as a teacher, 
persuaded 41 colleges and universities to give 
academic credit, and arranged for experimental 
classes in two high schools. She asked Philip- 
pine TV Mfg. Co. to lend more than 100 sets 
to participating schools and persuaded Ysmael 
Steel, Litton Textiles and U.S. Tobacco to pay 
the cost of the TV network. TV teacher is Dr. 
Francis Glover, a Jesuit priest with a Ph.D. in 
nuclear physics. Lessons are telecast 5 days a 
week, 8-8:30 a.m., with 500 students taking 
the course for credit and all science teachers 
in Manila taking it “for pedagogical methods.” 

In 1953, North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools (NCA) appointed 
a subcommittee on television within its Com- 
mission on Research and Service, to look into 
the status and uses of tv in education. In 1959, 
the subcommittee proposed to U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education that a seminar be held to 
assess present knowledge in the field. Response 
to initial report indicated a need for wider dis- 
tribution, and Dean Thomas Clark Pollock of 
NYU prepared a new report which is now 
available to those interested. Copies may be 
obtained from the Secretary, NCA, University 
of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

Under a grant from U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, NETRC is conducting a study to deter- 
mine the type and size of ETV audiences. 
Wilbur Schramm, of Stanford, heads the study. 
Areas under study are San Francisco, Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.), Denver, University of Nebraska, 
Ohio State University and Alabama’s ETV net- 
work. 

In June, 17 Los Angeles teachers received 
“Eddy Awards” for contributions to ETV via 
the educational schedule over KCOP (LA 
Channel 13). Ralph Edwards was host, with 
C. C. Trillingham, Robert Jenkins and Howard 
McDonald participating. Recipients from Los 
Angeles County Schools included: Elizabeth 
Tunison, Living in the West; Phillip Essman, 
What Do YOU Think?; John McGrew, Current 
Issues; John Grande, You and Your Language. 
From Los Angeles City Schools: Rex Malcolm, 
8th and 9th grade social studies and English; 
Cynthia Murr, 9th grade social studies and Eng- 
lish; Ben Allen, Gu:depost to Music; Dorothy 
Waldman, Gusdepost to Art; Mary Edith Crosly, 
Story Book Time; Reba Roebuck, Gusdepost to 
Science, grades 3-6; Grant Cary, Guidepost to 
Science, grades 8 and 9. From Pasadena City 
Schools: Yvette Miller, Guidepost to Spanish. 
From Los Angeles State College: John Cornish, 
Jan Day and Patti Schliestett, all in Music, Art 
and Dance; Dorothy McKenzie and Clarence 
Sandelin, both for Interpreting Children’s Litera- 
ture. 

Two Ohio State Awards came to Bay Area 
ETV station KQED in the 25th national com- 
petition. A First Award went to “Photography 
—the Incisive Art,” featuring Ansel Adams, 
with Honorable Mention going to “Viva el 
Espanol,” Dr. Manuel Guerra’s third-year 
Spanish course. Both awards were granted in 
the category of “systematic instruction.” 

ETV: A FORD FOUNDATION PICTO- 
RIAL REPORT is a 68-page publication which 
covers the growth of educational television in 
the U. S., its history, scope, problems and 
technology. A chapter-to-chapter bibliography, 


confined for the most part to Ford F\ :ndation 
materials, lists a number of publications ayajj. 
able at no charge. Copies of the Revort may 
be obtained by writing Office of Reports, Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, \«w Yor; 
22. 

The Fund for Adult Education, established 
by Ford Foundation in 1951, ceased regula 
operations on June 30 this year. During its ten 
years of operation, the Fund played an impor. 
tant role in the formation of National Educa. 
tional Television (NET). Responsibility for the 
areas of its interest will now be assumed by the 
Education Division of the Ford Foundation, 

NETRC Board of Directors has approved q 
move to expedite the exchange of the bes 
televised instructional programs among ETY 
stations and schools across the country. The 
service is to be “separate from but parallel to” 
NETRC’s present national program service 
Details will be developed in consultation wit) 
leading educators, school officials, classroom 
teachers, and school program coordinators of 
NET stations. 


COMMERCIAL TV 

“Continental Classroom” goes into its fourth 
year over NBC TV network, with a course on 
the structure and function of the U. S. Govem. 
ment. Instructor will be Dr. Peter H. Odegard, 
professor of political science at U. C., Berkeley 
American Political Science Association and Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies join NBC 
and American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education as professional sponsors 
Financial support will be from a group of lead. 
ing American industries, not yet named. 

“Update,” a weekly news program designed 


TEACHERS — 
a Tm CURLOG 


For Every 

Pupil in Your Class .. . let us 
send you copies of this 16 
page full color Booklet “Ad- 
ventures in Leather”. It’s writ- 
ten in easy to understand lan- 
guage. Capitalize on the nat- 
ural interest of your pupils. 


WRITE today for your sam 
ple copy. A postcard will do. 


TANDY LEATHER CO. (Est. 1919) 
P. 0. Box 791G.P.,FORT WORTH, ‘EX. 
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esigned 


especially for high school and junior high 
school students will be presented Saturdays on 
NBC, beginning September 16. Among the 
regular features will be a review of the week's 
headline-making events, an analysis of the 
week’s most important news story, a student- 
reporter segment, and a segment pointing out 
people, places and events to watch during the 
coming week. 

“The New Biology” will be the first course 
to be given by College of the Air over CBS 
television network. Dr. Ray Koppleman, assist- 
ant professor of biochemistry at University of 
Chicago, will be national teacher. He was se- 
lected by a special advisory committee of 
Learning Resources Institute in consultation 
with American Institute of Biological Sciences. 

“Expedition!” the ABC network show spon- 
sored by Ralston Purina, will return to the air 
on September 18. For the fifth consecutive 
year, Ralston will offer Teachers Guides in 
conjunction with the program, to teachers in- 
terested in using the program as an enrich- 
ment resource. Last year, more than 125,000 
classroom teachers integrated the series into 
their teaching programs. The Guides may be 
obtained without charge from Ralston TV- 
Education Dept., P.O. Box 487, Ansonia Sta- 
tion, New York 23. 

AWARDS 

School Bell Awards: The Donna Reed Show 
on “Higher Learning” (ABC); “Education: 
Tailor Made,” documentary (ABC); “The 
Drop-Out,” play (CBS); “A Question of Chairs: 
the Challenge of American Education,” report- 
ing on education (CBS); “Teen Talk,” youth 
panel discussion (NBC). 

Peabody Awards: “NBC White Paper,” for 
distinguished contribution to TV education; 
“Shari Lewis Show” for children (NBC); “Har- 
vest of Shame,” public service, (CBS); “G-E 
College Bowl,” TV Youth program (CBS). 

The Huntley-Brinkley news reports (NBC) 
captured awards in almost every instance as 
did the “Great Debate” between Kennedy and 
Nixon, which every network carried. “Mac- 
beth” took several of TV’s own “Emmy” 
awards. 


MAKING THE MOST OF 
OUR HUMAN RESOURCES 
(Continued from page 13) 


a higher level of scholarship than can 
reasonably be expected of all of the 
million and a half teachers in the coun- 
try. The average teacher is not too effec- 
tive with dull and retarded pupils, says 
Harold Carter, but he is better 
equipped, in terms of both abilities and 
attitudes, to learn how to deal with the 
retarded than to learn how to be effec- 
tive with the bright. 

How can we improve our efforts to 
develop our human resources? No pro- 
gram can be offered for the betterment 
of al] the groups that make up our total 
population, for no formula can apply to 
all communities. Each school and each 
teacher will continue to develop the 
prozram that seems best. 

Iwenty-five years ago a presidential 
committee wrote, “The people of Amer- 
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ica are our most important resources. 
Whatever may happen to the conserva- 
tion or destruction of our material re- 
sources, nothing completely disastrous 
is likely to happen to a healthy and in- 
telligent people, and nothing but dis- 
aster can happen if we are unable to 
meet successfully the strains and prob- 
lems of our world. The Nation’s future 
depends on the quality of the American 
people. Within the limits of practical 
action and available resources, the Na- 
tion should see to it that the next step 
be taken to give all the people the op- 
portunity to develop their capacities to 
the full, for their own benefit individ- 
ually and for the best interests of the 
country as a whole.” 

Several next steps have been taken 
since 1936. Are we ready now to take 
the next step? 

If we mean what we say about equal- 
ity of educational opportunity we must 
provide the best possible appropriate 
instruction for the gifted and the re- 
tarded, for the home-bound, the defec- 


FOR 
THE 
ASKING 


Journal advertisers offer many items of special value 
at the opening of the new school year. Write directly to 
those firms whose material you wish, or use convenient 
coupon below. 

1. Information on organized phonetic method of in- 
struction for kindergarten, primary and remedial programs. 
(Phonovisual) 

2. Leathercraft Catalog. 112 pages, leather, kits, 
tools, supplies, teaching aids, instruction. Movies available 
free of charge from Tandy Managers. (Tandy Leather Co.) 

3. Filmstrip Catalog. New 1961-62 lists. Over 1500 
titles, all subjects. (Eye Gate House) 

4. Samples of cutout letters for use on bulletin 
boards, signs, posters, etc. (Mutual Aids) 

5. “Why Janie Can Write.” 32-page booklet with use- 
ful information for improving teaching of handwriting in 
elementary schools. (Noble & Noble) 

7. Worktext Catalog. Lists worktexts, workbooks, 
teaching aids, texts, readers, library books. Fields covered 
are mathematics, science, reading, music, history, geog- 
raphy, industrial arts, health and others. Many types of 
achievement, evaluation and objective tests for specific 
needs. 48 pp. (Steck Co.) 


8a. “How to Catch a Cold.” Sound and color film. 
Teaches youngsters cold prevention in 10 min. of Disney 


tive, the urban child and the rural, the 
immigrant and the migrant, the white, 
the Negro, and the Oriental. Equal can- 
not mean identical education, and it 
need not always mean separate classes 
for each special group, but it must mean 
that within the limits of our budget and 
our wisdom we will provide excellence 
for every student according to his needs 
and demand excellence according to his 
capacities. 

Whether improved cultivation of our 
human resources will be best acceler- 
ated by massive federal aid, by exten- 
sive use of teaching machines, by 
smaller classes, or by team teaching, we 
do not know. We do know that with the 
continued devotion of a million and a 
half teachers, the continued diversity of 
experiment and effort in 40,000 separate 
school districts, and with the renewed 
determination of all Americans to do 
superbly well all that we do, the prepa- 
ration of all our people for useful living 
will continue to improve as it has been 
improving throughout our history. ** 


fun. Available free (except for return postage) on short- 
term loan. (Kimberly-Clark) 

13. Sample Pages. Gay new phonic readers, built on 
consonants and a few vowel sounds. Beginners gnd re- 
medial pupils. (Wenkart) 

14. Film Catalog. For science and social studies. 
— and secondary titles. (Moody Institute of Sci- 
ence 

15. Descriptions of modern color filmstrips. Science 
for grades 1-8; language arts, grades 4-12; mathematics, 
grades 5-10; holidays for grades 6-10. (Filmstrip House) 

24. Literature with information about Mason Pro- 
tected Fund Raising plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

25. New Fall 1961 Catalog of teaching aids for ele- 
mentary grades, (F. A. Owen Pubg. Co.) 

27. Pictorial Nature Map. A 24” x 36” 5-color map 
of the United States illustrated with the 50 state birds, 
trees and flowers. Also includes information on national 
parks, fishes, mammals, and amphibians and reptiles. 
(Standard Oil of California.) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. 6, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 1961-62 only. 

Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 


Available only in the 
United States of America. 
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MARY A. BALL retired from the CTA staff July 31 
after serving the Association for 33 years and two 
months. Beloved by educational leaders of the state for 
more than a generation, she had served for the last ten 
years as Council Activities executive and as adminis- 
trator of the Association’s committee programs. 

She was a teacher of commercial subjects at the Red- 
wood City high school when Roy Cloud, San Mateo 
county superintendent of schools, became CTA exec- 
utive secretary. He employed Miss Ball June 20, 1928 
as office manager when the CTA staff in the San Fran- 
cisco office numbered only seven persons. Will Carr, 
now NEA executive secretary, was then a part-time re- 
search assistant in the CTA office. 

A graduate of the University of Idaho with a major 
in law, Miss Ball was employed in several law offices 
before she obtained a teaching credential after study 
at UC and UCLA. Her first teaching job was at 
Needles high school, moving from the desert to Red- 
wood City a vear later. 

Before the staff became departmentalized, she served 
in numerous responsible roles in the office and in leg- 
islative work. One of her greatest contributions was 
the organization and sponsorship of the California Stu- 
dent Teachers Association. Hundreds of teachers re- 
member her inspiring leadership at business and social 
functions of student groups more than 20 years ago. 


A TESTIMONIAL DINNER HON- 
ORING MISS BALL will be held in the 
Peacock Court, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
Nob Hill, San Francisco, Wednesday, 
October 4 at 7 p.m. The staff employees’ 
organization, sponsor of the event, in- 
vites friends of Mary Ball to make reser- 
vations before September 25 with James 
Williamson at the Burlingame headquar- 
ters. 


ADMINISTRATIVE changes noted this suminer jp. 
cluded Hilton Bell, 51, for 15 years superinte:icdent at 
Visalia, to Azusa unified district; Max Rafferty , super. 
intendent at Needles for nine years and educational 
writer of note, to La Canada. 


RETIREES honored at an awards dinner by the Sap 
Bernardino Teachers Association included Edward \. 
Fisher, Mrs. Katherine M. Fowlks, Miss Vivian Frank 
Mrs. Leita F. Morris, Mrs. Winnefred H. Poss, Miss 
Marie L. Ross, Mrs. Lucille T. Whitaker, Kenneth 4. 
Johnson, and George L. Rankins. Honored with the 
Teacher Community Service Award for 1961 was Mrs, 
Mary J. Gottleib, English teacher and counselor at 
Eisenhower high school, San Bernardino. 


DIRECTOR of university relations is the title of Lyle 
M. Nelson, who came to Stanford University July | 
from University of Michigan. Nelson, 43, is a former 
editor and professor of journalism. 


MUCH QUOTED but worth repeating is the com- 
ment of UC President Clark Kerr when a suspected 
communist was invited to speak on the campus: “The 
University is not engaged in making ideas safe for 
students; it is engaged in making students safe for 
ideas.” 


JOHN REESE RICHARDS, 51, is the first director of 
California’s Council for Higher Education. He was 
formerly chancellor of higher education in Oregon. 
The Council of 15 includes three representatives each 
from the University of California, the state college 
system, the junior colleges, the private colleges and 
universities, and the public. Its function will be to 
advise the Legislature in planning the future develop- 
ment of higher education in California. 


“WE MUST BREAK FREE of the idea that ‘mass 
education’ impairs “quality education.’ We can have 
both.”—Secretary of HEW Abraham Ribicoff. 


P-TA MEMBERSHIP in California continued to lead 
the nation, with 1,881,070 of the April 15 record-break- 
ing total for the nation of 12,074,289. 


GARFORD G. GORDON, CTA research executive. 
was granted a year’s leave of absence July 1 to become 
chief of an educational mission for UNESCO in Ka 
rachi, Pakistan. He and Mrs. Gordon spent six weeks 
in Paris at the UNESCO headquarters, arriving in Pak- 
istan August 15. Dr. John Bright has been appointed 
acting research executive. 

HARRY A. FOSDICK, CTA public relations director. 
was elected president of the National School Public 
Relations Association at the annual meeting in New 
York July 5. 

J. WILSON McKENNEY, CTA Journal editor, was te 
elected to a second term as president of State Educ 
tion Editors, the journalistic unit of NASSTA 
MABEL PERRYMAN, director of radio and televisio 
for CTA, was elected secretary-treasurer of Westem 
Radio-TV Conference. 
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DID CALIFORNIA BEAT HARVARD? was the sub- 
ject’ of a luncheon in Washington May 1 honoring 
distinguished alumni of University of California who 
now hold important posts in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration. The roll of 93 included presidential aides, 
commission heads, cabinet and ambassadorial ranks. 
Conclusion: the Eastern university had been given a 
run for its money. 


CTA MEMBERSHIP as of May 31, 1961, was 118,846 
_or 6.6 per cent more than the same date for 1960. 
Annual percentage of gain over preceding years for 
the last five years has been 6.3, 3.1, 6.5, 10.1, and 6.6. 
The May 31 figure for NEA membership stood at 
66,188, Student CTA at 5,022. Chart below shows 
graphically the five year climb. 


ADMISSIONS OFFICER at Berkeley campus of the 
University of California is Robert T. Sprouse, assist- 
ant professor of business administration. He succeeds 
James C. Stone, permitting Dr. Stone to return to his 
full time duties as director of teacher education. 


AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM, “an experiment in 
preparing mature, capable men and women for junior 
college teaching,” will be continued at the Berkeley 
campus of UC with a new $95,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. Dr. James C. 
Stone, who has directed the program for two years, 
says it provides for careful selection of candidates, a 
semester of supervised internship at a junior college, 
and a summer session which combines educational 
theory with practical experience. 








MRS. ELIZABETH TUNISON, curriculum consult- 
ant for East Whittier city schools, received the $1000 
Helen Heffernan Scholarship Award for 1961. Cali- 
fornia Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment awards the scholarship annually for further 
study in this field. 


BALANCED BUDGET of $1,013,550 for the fiscal 
year 1961-62 has been adopted by CTA Southern 
Section Council. Based on a cost of $16 per member 
($9 from membership dues and $7 from self-financing 
special services), the largest single expenditure is for 
staff personnel, $586,650. 


“LEARN BY DOING” Model Homes, one built each 


College, is the major achievement of Dean Reinhold, 
teacher of the building construction classes. The frame 
houses are constructed on campus, sold, and moved to 
locations in the Pasadena area. Participating in the 
annual project, in addition to classes in architecture, 
carpentry, and electrical work, were classes in office 
experience, design arts, printing, photography, metal 
work, journalism, and landscaping. 


PEACE CORPS information booklets were distributed 
this summer to the 70,000 members of Student NEA. 
President Kennedy, stating that teaching will be a 
major point of emphasis of the program, hoped that 
at least 500 recruits would be preparing for work in 
undeveloped countries by the end of the year. Peter 
von Christierson, brother of a CTA staff member, was 
one of the first two Californians selected, with assign- 
ment to Tanganyika. 


JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS for 1962-63 will be 
awarded to senior high school teachers from 26 states 
to study for a year in the humanities. Details regard- 
ing selection are available from Dr. Charles R. Keller, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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editorial 
postscript 


WE DROVE, Ruth and I, over 8000 miles through this 
vast and wonderful country since you read your last 
Journal. 1 had ample opportunity to observe and ponder the 
editorial theme we proposed last May: a nine-month dis- 
cussion of Conservation. 

“Keeping in a safe or entire state, preservation” is the dic- 
tionary definition of Conservation. In a brochure I sent to 
several hundred former Journal contributors I quoted a 
speaker who said “When a conservationist becomes a con- 
servative, he succeeds in conserving nothing.” In our treat- 
ment of this subject, it is my hope that we may consider not 
only protection of natural resources but the broader and 
equally important guarding of human resources—and the 
implications of economic and political values in our time. 
We hope you will find in these pages liberal, imaginative, 
and insistent points of view which will be stimulating and 
useful in your role as an educator. 

This month and for October and November we have 
chosen the most important aspect of conservation: human 
resources. As our cover suggests, “Our Most Precious Asset” 
reminds us of the schools’ responsibility in special education. 
We expect to follow with the latest news on physical fitness 
programs and our roles in outdoor education. 

December, January, and February have been scheduled 
for consideration of economic aspects of conservation, in 
which we will write about fire and flood, air and water, free 
enterprise and the American Dream. 

To complete the series, our spring issues will carry articles 
by top authorities on natural resources, recreational poten- 
tial, and preservation of wildlife areas. 

That teachers need to consider these issues more intimately 
than California’s Education Code prescribes, was empha- 
sized in my tour of the land. 

We saw foul-smelling streams polluted by man’s industrial 
wastes. We saw drought-plagued plains where hardwood 
forests once thrived. We saw denuded lands, laying bare 
their skeletons of sterile rock. This was the sadistic torture 
of our beloved country—and men passed by heedlessly and 
without mercy. 


Even more appalling was the witnessing of human waste, 
mostly in our teeming cities. Drunken derelicts and hard- 
muscled young punks lurking in the dark shadows of New 
York’s Bowery were not movie sets; they were real. The 
NEA’s special study on juvenile delinquency implied we 
were doing something about a plague in the asphalt jungles, 
but the headlines told us we hadn’t yet made first base. We 
learned that schools in urban centers were doing something 
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about the retarded and the gifted—but we saw the over. 
heated playgrounds of a great city’s tenement district, where 
there was no room for either. And the waste continued ip 
isolated hill country, where one-room schools provided the 
only visible unsure step up out of poverty and illiteracy, 

If we needed further evidence that we must do something 
about conservation, we found it in the headlines describing 
unusually early and devastating forest fires, with the cer. 
tainty that this month we will see a multi-million dolla 
heritage go up in smoke. When we think of smoke, we think 
of smog, especially in the urban areas of our state. What we 
do about control of air pollution and the distribution of life. 
saving fresh water will determine whether California will 
become the nation’s most populous state (and continue to 
boast of its climate and prosperity), or whether we will wal- 
low in careless desperation. 

These are economic factors—and so are many of the ideas 
with which teachers deal. Not visible on the land but loon- 
ing menacingly on the horizons of thought are the encroach: 
ments of alien ideologies which would make the American 
Dream a hideous nightmare. What must we preserve in con- 
cepts of thrift and hard work and economic security? Do 
we explain and defend the alliances of the “free enterprise 
system” or do we deny their existence? And how cana 
teacher make our “way of life” real and tangible to young 
people who seek answers to the really important questions 
of our time? 

I have written that conservation, if conceived in its fullest 
import, is a subject second only in importance to the threat 
of communism and nuclear warfare. We have values worth 
giving our lives to conserve and preserve. Yet we too often 
take these values, both physical and mental, for granted. We 
have a heritage of fighting for the ideas in which we believe 
without reservation. This is a time for fighting for the stan¢- 
ards and the values which we hold true: the worth of the 
individual and his inherent right to adequate opportunity, 
the security of constitutional government and its relationship 
to each man’s chance to aspire and grow, the knowledg 
that the land and its peoples can produce bountifully if we 
will nurture and conserve. 

Each Journal reader must consult his own conscience It 
garding the attitudes he carries away from our conclusio® 
on conservation—and the degree of his dedication to the 
concepts. Even if you do not agree in detail with the imp! 
cations for action in these pages during the next nine montls 
you must know that the ultimate destiny of the next gene 
tion will rest in your hands. For conservation denied a 
ignored today will bring desolation tomorrow. 
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A tree 
is for me... 


and everyone 
else 


We come across many a young 
fellow like this...in our job of 
exploring and drilling for oil. 


As a visitor in the forest, Standard 
has a responsibility to protect wild- 
life and keep the wilderness fresh 
and green. And we accomplish 
this in several ways by working 
closely with fish and game and 
wildlife officials. 


We steer around the feeding 
grounds, using soft-tired vehicles 
to preserve the natural ground 
cover. When wells are in, we 
assure new growth by reseeding 
grassland and planting young 
trees on the work area. 


Water wells, essential to our 
drilling operations, also nourish 
thirsty plants and animals... 
and nesting and breeding ponds 
are built for wild fowl. 


Exploring teams in helicopters 
keep sharp watch for fires, and 
on the ground our men with 
bulldozers and water trucks stand 
ready to help when fire strikes. 


Wherever Standard taps new oil 
reserves to serve the nation — the 
forest and the animals who live 
there are protected, 


planning ahead to serve you better 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





23% DIVIDEND is currently being paid at policy expirat on! 


31,000 CTA members. 
0 No other casualty insurance plan can match 
° = alifornia Casulaty’s dividend record for teachers! 
save to 40% 2) Seen 


LOW INITIAL COST reflects 30 per cent discount off stan lard, 
thi ne : _, or “Board,” rates on liability and collision coverages. 
IS car insur q e— -« TOTAL SAVING has been to 40 per cent every year since 
Nes start of plan in 1951, or an average of $46 a year! 
Even members who were previously insured by “Non-Board” 


the only car insurance companies at sub-standard rates have saved to 20 per cent. 


BROAD-FORM NON-ASSESSABLE policies underwritten by 


approved by the California Casualty Indemnity Exchange provide the 


best insurance, bar none, of many plans studied by CTA. 


State Council of Education! SPECIAL COVERAGES include up to $300 auto rental 


if car is stolen, waiver of “deductible” if both cars in 

collision are insured by California Casualty, and protection 
against uninsured motorists—all subject to policy provisions. 
NATIONWIDE CLAIMS SERVICE throughout the 50 states and 
Canada by more than 2,000 reputable, experienced adjusters. 


FOR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION OR 
COVERAGE phone collect to nearest office: 

Los Angeles—MA 6-1461 Sacramento—HI 4-8323 
San Francisco—EX 7-3500 Fresno—BA 2-8486 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE!! Convince yourself 
that this insurance is best for CTA members. No 
matter when your present policy expires, fill in and 
mail the reply form today for details and exact costs 
of 3 suggested plans for your particular car or cars. 
There is no obligation whatsoever. The information 
will be mailed to you. No salesman will call. 


HOME OWNERS & TENANTS: Similar savings are avail- 
able on home insurance (see inside front cover). 


* Average saving is $46 a year! 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
a eee eee 


mm> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


| AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teacher's Birth Date Present 
eee Se = RS _____ Policy Expires__ 








Address_ —— Z 5 d AON ee 


Spouse’s Birth Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of THIS Principal Driver 0 
Ages“ Date. SSS carr living in same household_ Occasional Driver 0 


*Car Year & Make 


Home Sch ol . . 
a, Model (Bel Air, Fairlane, etc.) 
Body Type 





*Mo. & Yr. of *New ( *If car is regularly driven to work, ( *For rates on other owned 


Purchase. —==—=—=—SES—CSOU sed «© «approx. miles ONE WAY_____ 
(Check One) 


(Only CTA and SCTA members can qualify for policies in this plan. SCTA members eligible 
if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date of policy.) 


cars attach this information. 





